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INCREDIBLE IS THE WORD: WE ARE IN THE 
PRESENCE OF WEIRDNESS WHICH BOLDLY 
SPEAKS ITS NAME — 


THE INCREDIBLE 
STRING BAND INTERVIEW 


by Dominick Salemi 


It was the worst of times. Check that, it was a 
nightmare beyond imagining. Until recently. 
Nevertheless: hearken back. To the late 60s. Tin 
soldiers and Nixon coming. All the best and the 
brightest — Robert Kennedy, Martin Luther King, 
Janis, Jimmies Morrison and Hendrix — knocked 
over like bowling pins. -There was something in 
the air but the Grateful Dead hadn’t truly taken 
flight yet and so, for those looking for somebody, 
somewhere, truly open to letting their freak flag 
fly in defiance of the idiot fascism seemingly 
taking an insuperable grip, there was . . . The 
Incredible String Band. 


They began, in rough birth, as a kind of bluesy 
jug Scotch folk band. Yet that turned out not 
quite odd enough for the boys: Clive Palmer, 
Robin Williamson and Mike Heron. They had 

a passion for the whole wide world of sound and 
performance. So Clive, after helping form the 
combo, left for Afghanistan. And Robin, well 

he went just about everywhere. There was the 
debut album, though. Conventional enough, but 
containing enough seeds of weirdness to have the 
likes of Mick Jagger and Paul McCartney singing 
its praises. Or were Jagger and McCartney 
coming on board after the next two albums? 

` Hard to say as those were different times. In any 
case, Robin and Mike found each other again, 


patched the band back together, took a busload of 
psychedelics and soldiered on. The second and 
third records, Mystery of the Onion and Deadman, 


‚were, for want of a better term or terms, simply 


indescribable; magically delicious, juxtaposing 
elements of blues and Scottish folk and jug-band 
affectations. Throwing almost haphazardly into 
the gently fulminating cauldron, Renaissance 
sounds and visions, Robin’s unusual high-pitched 
vocal stylings and lyrics freely mixing childhood 
reveries, mythic tableaus, and pantheistic prayers. 


Sound weird enough to you? Well, it was 

this musical eclecticism, this willingness to 
experiment, to cry havoc, and extend the raveled 
sleeves of inclusiveness, which kept a lot of 


decent people from blowing their brains out 


during the late 60s and early 70s. “All you need 
is love,” the Beatles cried during this tumultuous 
period. The Incredible String Band were way 
ahead of Lennon and the boys, eschewing 
bromides, metaphorically extending their hands, 
and musically cueing in anyone willing to lend an 
ear, “that music was the love you needed.” 


Yeah, we’re quoting Beatle’s lyrics here. But 

do the research yourself: ISB’s long, strange, 
musical journey — Scotland’s folk clubs to Asia to 
Woodstock, profoundly influenced popular music 
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and by osmosis, western culture itself. What 
you hear, in later Lennon-McCartney, Harrison, 
Stones, Led Zep and countless others, was a 
direct result of the tireless work of our loveable, 
muddled String Band. Especially, that strange 
brew that were opuses three through four. 


So, if we haven’t bored you to death yet, we’re 
here to give you an interview we did in September 


of 2004 with two of the founding members of 

ISB. Unfortunately, Robin Williamson, who 
wrote about half of the more accomplished songs 
in the Incredible’s repertoire, chose to sit out the 
American tour. Despite said tour being the first 
such in almost 25 years. But what the hey, we’re 
talking Clive Palmer and Mike Heron here. That 
will do. You take what you can get and nn they 
fill in the gaps. 
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sort of thing? Hardly, But Palmer’s toilet. And having your dinner. 


Brutarian: So you should have a 
droll delivery, peculiar repertoire . . . 


decent crowd tonight, as our local paper 


was rather kind in their review of the 
live ISB disc and Mr. Palmer’s ... 


Clive Palmer: Well, give it here old 
son and let’s have a look... 


Brutarian: Here you go... 


Clive Palmer: ... 
Hmmm, I’m not so 
sure... Here, he’s 
talking about my 
disc: “a rough- 
hewn collection of 
rueful musings, 
Tin Pan Alley- 
like ditties, and 
banjo-strummed 
laments.” 

You see, he’s 
already missed 
the point. 


Brutarian: 
How so? 


CP: You’re 
presenting 

a line of 
thought, if 
you like, 
or rather, 
musical 
line of 
thought 
and he 
hasn’t 
even 
seen 

it. 

In fact, he’s gone 
right past it and that’s the amazing 
thing. Then we have “banjo-strummed 
laments.” Well you couldn’t say, 

as he does that “Big City Blues” is a 
“banjo-strummed lament.” You really 
couldn’t. It’s up-tempo first of all. 


Brutarian: True. I didn’t see that. But 
then I miss much... 


CP: No worries. But I love this: “For 
a capper he includes a banjo-only 
interpretation of ‘Embraceable You.’” 
Well, what makes it the ‘capper’? It 
must be this: “Much demand for this 
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Mike Heron: [Laughing 
sympathetically]... Ah, he understands 
CP: and sometimes spooky plucking 
may well win you over just the same.” 
It’s Barnum and Bailey isn’t it? As 
long as they spell your name right. 


MH: Could have been worse. Could 
have called you Clive 
Parker. 


Brutarian: Or Clive 
Barker. 


CP: It’s about who I am. These are 
tracks that are special to me. It’s about 
Clive Palmer. Take it or leave it. If 
you can’t see it, you can’t see it and 

so shouldn’t be writing about it. The 
same goes for The Incredible String 
Band. I say to people, if you can’t get 
into “Cellular Song,” then you can’t get 
into anything in this world. Apart from 
going to the supermarket. Or to the 
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MH: [Laughing boisterously] That’s a 
great quote. Hope you use it. 


Brutarian: Well, after that, I wouldn’t 
dare say I didn’t love love love 
“Cellular Song,” but Mr. Heron . . . 


MH: Mike, please... 


Brutarian: Is it true or apocryphal 
as to the scuttlebutt that you wrote the 
song while high on acid? 


when doing 
acid, is I 
imple cannot 
play guitar. But 
I really felt the 
need to express 
| myself when on 
it. So I got myself 
a little battery 
7 operated keyboard. 
_ Sat down with it 
and I remember I 
was listening to... 
what was it? 
Radio 3? No, Radio 
4, which has plays and 
‘literary things and the 
like. Like your public 
service radio, yes? And 
_ there was this play, 
about a girl asking for 
advice from her mother. 
Along the lines of: “Oh 
ear mother, what should 
Ido? Winter’s cold...” 
And it was part of the text 
and it kind of seeped into 
my subconscious. And then 
I was listening to music from 
the Bahamas which featured Joseph 
Spence on guitar. And then the Pindar 
Family, “Lay Down My Dear Sister,” 
and then it moved from that into kind 
of a Renaissance feel. I was probably 
listening to a harpsichord record after 
the Bahaman bit. So the finished song 
has a number of different moods ending 
with that joyous greeting the morning 
feel. 


Brutarian: So how did it strike you 
when you first played the completed 
song? 


CP: If you’ve taken the same journey, 
Brutarian: Tripped a bit? 


CP: Yeah, been in the same 
circumstances, it all “sounds” quite 
logical. Just the wind blowing thru a 
field of grass is relevant in that state. 
But it works outside of that as well, 
which is the beauty of it. 


MH: Although I was actually on 
acid when writing it, it’s more like a 

lot of the songs of that type. It’s an 
attempt to create a structure that is a 
journey. Robin’s songs are similar like 
“Koeeoaddi There.” So a number of the 
pieces are trips through various moods. 
So it’s not so much “tripping” as 
“taking a trip.” What we’re trying to do 
is not verse, chorus, verse, chorus but 

to take people on a musical journey. Or 
trip, if you will. Which is what we were 
doing anyway, chemical like, when we 
wrote the material. And at the time 

in which we wrote these things, it was 
something our audience could 
relate to because, in a very real 
sense, they were taking the 
same journeys we were taking. 


Brutarian: But what I 

find fascinating about the 
compositional aspects of the 
songs, is that, despite the 
highly, intensely personal 
nature of both your and Robin’s 
work, you both allowed yourself to 
deconstruct what each of you had done. 
Especially during the fruitful period of 
the first four records. It wasn’t so much 
that you pulled each other’s songs apart 
but that you both closely analyzed the 
compositions and honestly told each 
other what you thought worked and 
what did not. That takes a great deal 

of faith in your partner’s tastes and 
abilities. 


MH: Well, not with Clive... 
CP: No, I was there at the inception. 


For the first album but I didn’t work 
with either Robin or Mike. 


MH: No, it was Robin and I who 
worked together. Robin would bring a 
song to me and I would kind of coach 
him with what I could and he would do 
the same. And it’s funny but we only 
actually composed one song together, 
“If Dust Be Diamonds.” It’s a nice 
song but it’s very different from the 
rest. In fact, I wasn’t sure we should 
have even put it on a String Band 
album. 


CP: Ah, it isn’t that unusual. With the 
background of Mike and Robin and me, 
we didn’t think it strange for all of us to 
just sit down anywhere and play. Even 
in a van going to a gig and whatever 
came of it, then that was fine. Very 
organic... i 


MH: Right, exactly ... we’d just jam 
because we were comfortable playing 
with each other. 


CP: Whatever happens or happens to 
be then that is it. We’re coming from 
a place where you just have a blow 
wherever you happen to be. That’s how 
we were professionally. 


. “Tt was live, and anyway, someone 
backstage said I’ve got a banjo and I - 
asked to see it. They opened the case 
and I just sort of fell in love with the age 
_ of the thing and the way it looked.” - 


MH: But how Robin and my working 
relationship developed, is that I would 
go to Robin with a song and he’d put 
touches on it with oud and gimbri and 
flute; he’d become more of a multi- 
instrumentalist after sojourning in 
Morocco. I’d add something on guitar 
and organ but it just became very one- 
sided, so I picked up sitar as a way, a 
means, of adding some texture and of 
adding a bit of exoticism of my own. 
To interpret his stuff would be a better 
way of putting it, I suppose. In any 
case, it seemed the right thing to do. 
And when the band broke up in ’74, I 
immediately put an ad in the paper to 
sell it. 
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Brutarian: I’d bet you'd like it back 
now... 


MH: [Laughs] No, no, really, I don’t, 
never used it to play, or to write things. 
I only used it to illustrate Robin’s 
songs. Also, I got as good as I was 
going to get. Unless you’re going to 
devote yourself to the instrument like 
Ravi Shankar, well there you are. You 
start off making a few nice sounds and 
you can get quite good, up to working 
in the background on stage. To take it 
much further, though, you really have to 
be dedicated. 


‘Brutarian: Now, Mr. Palmer, who 


has been quiet for a bit, is quite an 
accomplished banjo player. Billy 
Connolly has described you, and he’s, 
so I’m told, no slouch, as the best he’s 
ever heard. 


MH: Oh, yes, Clive is quite good, 
there’s no denying that. 


Brutarian: It’s curious, the banjo. 
We think of it, here in the states, as 
something almost comic. Something 
only those raised deep in the hills of 
Appalachia can master. What 
turned you, a man from Britain, to 
such an instrument? 


CP: It’s simple, in fact. My 
mother started me going to a local 
church. Social clubs. Shows. And 
I did vocals. Then I got into a 
dance troupe. I didn’t dance. They 
did and I sang. And we worked 

in clubs. Men’s clubs. Bars and 
the like. Refined. Well, not that 
refined. In those days people would go 
to something like that. Telly wasn’t 
very big then. It was just the cinema 
and something happening in the church 
social club. So I got into that. And 
about 9 years old, I started a skiffle 
group and we got on this show which 
was like the Ed Sullivan Show. It was 
live, and anyway, someone backstage 
said I’ve got a banjo and I asked to see 
it. They opened the case and I just 
sort of fell in love with the age of the 
thing and the way it looked. The smell 
of it and everything. I just dropped the 
guitar, picked up the banjo, and started 
taking lessons after that. 


Brutarian: We don’t have the words, 
Mike, what is it that makes Clive’s 
banjo playing so, so much so... 


MH: It is hard to put into words isn’t 
it? Very unusual. Willing to take on 
things. He does a couple of Victorian 
tunes that I rather like. Clive’s just 
unusual and accomplished. 


Brutarian: That was you, Clive, 
writing original words to the classic, 
“Paris.” 


CP: Funny, as one musician friend 

of mine, said, “Wait, those words 
sound familiar but there weren’t words 
originally, right?” Which is the point 

I originally was getting at when we 
started the interview about the critic 
not getting the point. Which is kind of 
what I like about, and what The String 
Band’s records are about. Like mine. If 
you get my record or our records, play 
them a lot. They grow on you. They 
begin as something almost familiar and 
then, over time, become more than that. 


Brutarian: | can see that, I had 
trouble with the work originally. It 
seemed to presume an intimacy, an 
over familiarity, at the first drop of the 
needle. 


CP: That’s the beauty of it. You know 
you shouldn’t put it away after a first 
listening and you don’t really want to 
anyway. And then, after playing the 
music a few days, there you are. With 
us ... It’s the same with my new disc. 
You need to play it a lot. Don’t just 
spin it once and put it away. 


Brutarian: Are the sparse 
arrangements on Sands of Time 
intentional? 


CP: Yes, we wanted it minimalist to 

be more direct that way. The songs 
with backing vocals, “Paris,” and “Oh : 
For Summer,” were taken from other 
works to make Sands something of a 
compilation. The rest are just solo 
pieces. Ideas that came into my head at 
the time. 


Brutarian: Speaking of your earlier 
work, particularly the aggregate known 
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as Clive’s Original Band, we understand 
it has quite a strong cult following... 


CP: Yes, I know that or rather, I’ve 
heard something of the sort... 


MH: [laughing] ... undiscovered is 
more like it: 


CP: But I never play those things. I 
find them a bit naive, really, but I am 
aware that many people get a great deal 
of pleasure from that music and that’s 
fine. 


Brutarian: “Naive” is an interesting 
word to use because a review of your 
second album, The 500 Spirits or The 
Layers of the Onion, a review which 
seems to encapsulate the considered 
view of ISB’s work in totem, speaks 
to this: “The songs retain the magic, 
innocence and radiance of technically 
brilliant and gifted children possessing 
no formal training and for whom the 
world is brand new and full of wonder.” 


MH: Oh, that’s good... 
CP: That isn’t a bad description . . . 


Brutarian: Well, I’m glad you feel that 
way. I just wasn’t sure I could work 
this notion of naiveté and childlike 
qualities without enduring a brutal 
beating at your hands... 


MH & CP: [laughing together] No, 
that’s not inaccurate . . . although we 
think that Robin is particularly adept at 
evoking his childhood moods. 


MH: I can try and do this and have on 
some of my songs and have succeeded 
to some extent but Robin is just a 
natural at that. He’s very clever. Dylan 
Thomas is another who comes to mind 
who does that sort of thing particularly 
well. 


Brutarian: Do either of you agree that 
the aforementioned album, The 500 
Spirits, is the Sgt Pepper of the folk 
movement? 


CP: I was outside of the fashioning 
of that album, but for me, there’s not 
doubt where The Beatles got their idea 
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for Sgt Pepper’s from. They came to 
very quickly when they saw what was 
happening with that String Band album. 


Brutarian: Paul McCartney does talk 
about it as being highly influential . . . 


CP: Oh, it was, it was... 


MH: [laughing] Now, I’m not so sure 
that that’s right... 


CP: Well, the point is, look at when 
it was made and people still treasure 
it. And the fact that some critics and 
scholars and others compare the two . 
. . Ah, but what’s important is that 500 
Spirits is still played and very much 
loved. We’re talking long term here 
and that’s what is important, really. 


Brutarian: And you’re finding a whole 
new generation of fans. Sundazed 

a retro punk label in the States, has 
recently re-released ISB’s first three 
albums. 


MH: That was done? I heard that it 
might happen. 


CP: In high quality vinyl... 


MH: Instead of CDs. Real high quality 
vinyl for the hi-fi buffs . . . 


Brutarian: Was this newfound interest 
in the US, the primary reason for your 
first tour in what, 30 years? 


We broke up in ’74, Clive, of course, 
left after the first album. And then, in 
the Millennium Year, the Year 2000, 
Robin and Clive began touring with 
Lars [Gudmundsson], the kid we’re 
touring with now. And they were 
just touring as Robin and Clive. The 
people who organized the Hogmenay, a 
New Years Festival with fireworks, it’s 
in Edinburgh which is a really big thing 
there. And these organizers had the 
use of a hall and they said, since we all 
come from Edinburgh, “Why don’t you 
get Mike in there and we can advertise 
it as ‘The Incredible String Band’?” 

So we did a concert there and we had 
people along like Bert Jansch and Billy 
Connolly did a spot. But it wasn’t The 
String Band really, that was just the 


advertising. What it was, really, was 
the music that had brought us together. 
So we did like Carter Family songs, 
and jug band songs. And it was great 
for us, but it was a disappointment for 
the fans because they were hoping to 
see The String Band doing String Band 
songs. So naturally we thought, “Right, 
let’s tour as The String Band and do 
String Band material.” We did that for 
a while but Robin wasn’t happy doing a 
lot of the early stuff. He wanted to do a 
lot of new material and eventually, and 
also he had a second family in Cardiff 


(he had remarried and had a daughter) 
and so he didn’t want to be on the road 
a lot and so far from them. So we did 
a 20 day tour in 2002 and Robin said, 
“Right, that’s enough; I’m leaving.” 


Brutarian: No acrimony or hard 
feelings? 


MH: Oh no, we understood completely 
but Clive and I thought at this point, 
“What do we do?” And we came to 
the conclusion that if we do the early 
material, the first six albums, that’s the 
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core of String Band material, and we 
bring someone to do fiddle, that would 
be this girl Fluff. She couldn’t be here 
with us this time but she does fiddle and 
vocals and cello and all kinds of stuff. 
And Kat Lawson. And later we got a 
bass player and called it The Incredible 
String Band and did the core material. 


Clive Palmer: And one of the 
important reason for our doing what 
we’re doing now, even without Robin, 
touring as The Incredible String Band, 
is perfectly illustrated in a Mayfest 
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show in Glasgow. We had left the 
stage to very warm applause and the 
girlfriend of the stage manager who 
was also the organizer said, “Are you 
going to do another one?” And I said, 
“Well, yeah, I think we are,” not giving 
it too much thought. And she looked 
at me earnestly and responded, “But 
you must! They love you.” So you see 
what I’m getting at? 


Brutarian: You do it as much for the 
fans as for yourselves . . . 


Clive Palmer: Yes and it fuels us. 
Our relationship to the audience is very 
personal. As it is for the audience with 
us. Which is why we need to be 
close, physically close to people 
when we play. It’s never a 

planned, cold sort of show. 


Brutarian: Which is why 
something like Woodstock, and 
most people don’t know this, 
which you actually played didn’t 
really work for you, did it? 


MH: True to an extent, but we 

were absolutely thrilled to be there. The 
story goes that that was the beginning of 
the end... 


Brutarian: ... the start of the 
downward spiral . . . 


MH: But it wasn’t Woodstock. It was 
the 70s and everything was moving _ 
toward bigger and.bigger crowds. The 
stadium rock concept began to take 
hold. And we were being pushed in that 
direction. God, at one point we were 
second billed to Three Dog Night. 


Brutarian: That must have been a 
sight... 


MH: We were all on risers and there 
was scaffolding and lasers and I 
remember Robin looking around just 
bewildered. Ridiculous, so when Robin 
finally left no one was surprised really. 
We just didn’t fit and now it’s come full 
circle and people desire more intimate 
concert settings which as Clive just 
explained, is our strength. 


CP: Our old manager summed it up 
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best: “It’s quite simple, you just have to 
match up the band with the audience.” 
Get the right act with the right audience, 
you have chemistry and it all happens. 


MH: Which is why we think it’s great 
that on this tour we’re being billed with 
new experimental folk bands. It makes, 
perfect sense and should ensure for a 
very receptive audience. 


Brutarian: But really, you’re more 
than just an experimental folk band. 
Many scholars and music historians 
credit ISB with initiating or developing 
the notion of “world music.” 


“But it wasn’t Woodstock. It was the 
70s and everything was moving toward 
bigger and bigger crowds. The stadium 

rock concept began to take hold. And 

we were being pushed in that direction.” 


MH: That’s exactly right. In the 

60s, Clive and I and Robin used to go 
smoking things in flats [laughs] and listen 
to all kinds of music. Everything... 


CP: We actually knew people, many of 
them are dead now, who had inherited 
songs from their parents. Passed down 
for centuries. These were shepards,- 
farmers and they weren’t written down, 
a lot of it. So they would sing it and we 
absorbed all of that. All of that tradition 
that would otherwise be lost. 


MH: The other strain was our access 
to Elektra’s incredible music library. 
They signed us to a terrible contract, 
didn’t pay us much at all but Jack 
Holtzman, the guy running things at 
the time let us take, God, at least 100 
Ips from the Nonesuch catalog and that 
was where Joseph Spence and the music 
of the Bahamas and a lot of the Indian 
influence originally came from. And 
Bulgarian music and so much more. 


Brutarian: Which began to seep its 
way in about the time of the second 
album? 
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MH: No, it really began with the third 
album. The second album was Robin 
coming back from Morocco with all 
these instruments. And he and I going 
off in a slightly-different direction 
after Clive had left. Also bringing in 
our girlfriends, Licky and Rose. The 
atmosphere too, was amazing. Our 
producer, Joe Boyd, had just done 

the first Pink Floyd single, “Arnold 
Layne.” He ran the UFO Club in 
London and he got us in this all night 
club and there’d be groups playing like 
Pink Floyd, The Move, a straight rock 
band, us, the Third Ear Band which 
was a very advanced classical band. 
Sitar players. Just music of all kinds 
and no one would be standing 
up and shouting, “This is not 

my kind of music.” All the 
categories went out the windows 
and it was anything goes. People 
went to this club all night long 
and got a bit stoned. Watched 
movies. Weird Kenneth Anger 
kind of films. There was just no 
‘classifying . . . 


Brutarian: Kind of like a 
happening... 


MH: Yeah, exactly. 


CP: And Joe said, “What you’re doing 
is great for certain moments or periods 
of time during the night.” 


Brutarian: But Joe, who was 
something of a visionary wasn’t he, 
signing not just you to Elektra but Tim 
Buckley, The Doors and The Stooges 
to the label, pushed you to write your 
own songs, didn’t he? ISB had such 

a wealth of covers and found material 
that the band was just happy enough to 
introduce its putative audience to these 
obscure and unheard songs. 


CP: Well, not really. If my memory 

is correct and it usually is, Joe was sent 
round by Elektra, to England to look for 
bands. He was looking, particularly, 
for bands that were doing well at the 
clubs. When he approached us, he 
thought there was a duo called Robin 
and Clive and he was willing to sign 
that “duo” on that basis. But we said 
to him, “Actually, Joe, we’re not doing 


any of that any that now, Robin and I 
are starting something new.” So Joe 
accidentally moved into something that 
became the Incredible String Band. 
Which allowed him to later say, “Yeah, 
you know, I got them the boys to start 
using new material.” But that’s not 
quite true. 


MH: And the other side of it was 
that Joe then had to go back to Jack 
Hotlzman at Elektra and say, “I think 
we should sign these people.” And 
Jack was impressed with the original 
material. He wasn’t really impressed 
with bands doing cover versions. No 
matter how obscure they might have 
been. He didn’t want American jug 
band songs. That was like ‘coals to 
Newcastle.” What he wanted was 
original writing. 


CP: Which Robin was already doing... 


MH: Right. So we concentrated on 
that. The down side was that Clive 
wasn’t too interested in that and so he 
moved on. 


Brutarian: Yes, the big mystery. Here 
the band is on the cusp of success and 
you, Clive, leave what was to become 
The Incredible String Band. Joe Boyd 
was quoted as saying that it was Clive’s 
party and everyone else was just invited 
to join in. 


CP: A bit disingenuous . . . We were 
all friends - Robin, Mike and I — we 
didn’t have a lot of money, we got a 
few gigs together, we use to spend time 
playing together and that was that. So 
when we made the first album, he paid 
us minimal money, and it looked to us 
like there was nothing happening a’tall. 
Mike and I continued to play together 
when Robin went off to Morocco. So 
we thought that there just wasn’t going 
to be anything coming of our efforts, 
despite the fact that we now had one Ip 
under our belts. 


MH: Exactly... 


CP: And I was young and had the 
opportunity to go off to India and other 
foreign ports of call and so I did. Even 
so, we all got back together when we 


got the Incredible Folk Club going but 

. . We still weren’t being faced with a 
great big success story at that point. We 
weren’t getting big write-ups and being 
off with the ladies and being the now 
thing with all sorts of gigs. 


MH: We were just doing cheaply at 
folk clubs getting the folkies . . . 


Brutarian: But with the critical 
success of the second and third albums 
and stronger sales, there was still no 
impetus for you to return, Clive? 


CP: There wasn’t anything I could 
have done at that point. I loved what 
they were doing but they were going in 
a different direction. And eventually I 
went off in a different direction. The 
trouble is in this life, that sometimes 
you have to make a living and so before 
success hit, I was having to take jobs in 
hotels and restaurants washing up. 


Brutarian: With success, came artists 
like Judy Collins and Tom Paxton 
singing your praises and Mick Jagger, 
of all people, trying to sign ISB to their 
Mother Earth label. 


MH: It was when he was with 
Marianne Faithful. And he wanted to 
do a label that she would also be on. 
And he and the label wanted control. 
They wanted to manage the band And 
Joe Boyd and Elektra were welded into 
what we were doing at that time and we 
couldn’t really say, “Bye, Joe.” We 
just saw it as Mick not really having our 
best interests in mind. It was just that 
Mick wanted to 
do a cool record. 
What they were 
doing actually, 
The Stones that is, 
is moving toward 
Their Satanic — 
Majesties and they 
brought us into the 
studio to listen to 
Majesties in rough 
form without 
telling us what it 
really was. 


Brutarian: What 
did you think? 
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The Incredible String Band 


MH: It was a bit alien to me. Robin 
liked it, I think. I thought it was, 
ummm, too big-bandy for me. He. 
didn’t say what it was. He just played it 
for us and said, “What do you think of 
this?” Not my cup of tea but I did like 
it once it came out. They got Robin to 
play whistle on something. 


Brutarian: So we’ll leave you at this 
point, at the height of your success, that 
and the fact that you need to have your 
dinner before going on, but one last 
pompous question: 


MH and CP laugh: Please, go ahead... 


Brutarian: Well, here goes, and it’s 
more of our asking Mike or Clive 

to comment on these wonderfully, 

wild weird songs of The String Band. 
Mike you're guilty of this, when 

asked a long long time ago about the 
songwriting process: “Most good songs 
are the reflecting of the writer, upon 
some aspect of life, but sometimes, a 
songwriter will attempt to throw his 
whole personality towards the entire 
area of life, and reflect his outlook fully. 


MH: Ah me, I was so much older then... 


CP: ... We certainly like to think 
we’re younger than that now! 


For some odd reason, the All Music 
Guide categorizes Diamanda Galas a 
jazz performer. Maybe it’s because she 
plays the piano, usually unaccompanied, 
and that’s something jazz performers do. 
If Diamanda Galas is considered a jazz 
artist, then I hold great and high hopes 
for the future of jazz. Jazz that includes 
Diamanda opens the door to a potential 
horde of intense, wild-eyed performers 
that scream in multiple octaves and utilize 
Tibetan throat singing and operatic wails, 
sometimes all in the same song. Over the 
twenty-some years of her recording career, 
Diamanda’s released fourteen imposing 
and mostly thematic albums. She’s written 
entire albums about AIDS (Plague Mass, 
Masque of the Red Death), imprisonment 
(Panoptikon), sexual oppression (Wild 
Women with Steak Knives), dementia 
(Vena Cava), and torture (Schrei X). She 
also does some awesome and frightening 
covers of blues standards, has collaborated 
with artists as diverse as Led Zeppelin’s 
John Paul Jones and cornet player Bobby >. 
Bradford. Whether you’re disturbed or inbus m er 
performances, one thing’s for sure—you will never forget 
having been in Diamanda Galäs’ presence. 


Holly Day: How did you first get into playing music? 


Diamanda Galas: My father was a musician, and so from 
a very early age, he took me to orchestra jobs. When I say 
orchestra jobs, I mean to see his band playing. They were 
kind of a New Orleans band, and so he played all these 
Veterans of Foreign War lodges and Navy bases and lots of 
clubs. So he took me to those, and then, there was a piano 


Dima Batis 


by Holly Day 


_ in the house, and I’ve seen pictures of 
_ myself at various, very small ages, sitting 
| at that piano. So that’s how I started out. 


| H: So what led to your interest in 
_ portraying such dark material? 


_ D: Well, you know, I think that all you 
have to do is, you know, have one week 
_ with a Greek family, and that’ll work 

‘ itself out. It’s a culture that is kind of a 
_ dark culture. It’s dark by the standards of 
_ what Americans consider to be “normal” 
_ culture. They’re very concerned with 

_ things like death, and very concerned 

1 with the politics of genocide, because 

_ that’s how the culture was shaped. 

| That's the experience of the culture. 

| For example, for the Greeks, life is a 
celebration, so the thing they’re most 
afraid of is death. So that would be an 

_ obsession. The discussion of death is a 

_ mirror of the brilliance and the gift of 

| life, you know, the beauty of life, and 

so that is why there’s so much of that 
discussion. And also, issue of mortality has to do with the 
fact that this was a culture that was invaded so many times 
by Italians, Germans, Turks, you know it. And so I think 
that has something to do with the darkness in my work, 
because I’ve heard lots of stories since I was a little girl of 
deportations, and genocides, of the Greeks by the Turks, 
because my father is from Asia Minor. So there’s a certain 
family thing. In many ways, all the Greek families are like 
that. They’re very, very dark by American standards. 


H: Although a lot of culture in the American South is like 
that, too. 
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D: I think it’s very interesting when you put the Greek 
culture together with the New Orleans music. I think that 
there’s a lot in common, and a lot of beauty that comes 
between the two cultures. In my music, you can hear a lot 
of those combinations, and I think that I bring a certain 
style to blues music that I think a lot of people don’t bring, 
because they keep studying blues artists instead of listening 
to the whole world of music. 


H: You use a lot of religious imagery in your music. Did 
you come from a religious 
household? 


D: Absolutely not. I come 
from an agnostic family, 
but at the same time, 

it’s a Greek Orthodox, 

so there’s a combination 
of that. A lot of Greeks 
would agree with me 
when I say to be a Greek 
Orthodox atheist is to 
have the certainty of the 
Devil with no hope in 
God. And I’ve said that to 
a lot of Greeks in Greece, 
and they just laugh and 
say, “That’s it! Right on 
the money, Diamanda.” 


H: Coming from an 

irreligious household 

do you find religions 
. fascinating to study? 


D: Yeah, I do. I look 

at religion more as 
geography of a mentality, 
of laws, you know? As 

a book of laws, rules of 
behavior that either 
allowed certain societies 
to evolve and then evolve 
the laws with them, or 
were not allowed to evolve and therefore are stentorian of 
all behavior and all freedoms. I don’t really have an interest 
in religion per se. These ceremonies of life and death have 
more to do with a more paganistic kind of thinking, or 

the way that the Greek women would celebrate death. I’m 
thinking of that just because of the nature of Defixiones, 
and how to relate this.to the album. The Greek women 

in the death lament, they would talk directly to the dead, 
when someone died. They would not speak to the dead and 
be speaking to Christ. They would not be speaking of the 


dead as a manifestation of the crucifixion of Christ. They 
would be speaking to the dead in terms of the experience 

of that person’s life, and the sadness that that person has to 
give up that life, and how the mother and family misses that 
person, and so forth. They would not be speaking of Death 
as some sort of material incarnation of Christ. And that’s 
more or less a line that I would see myself as following. 


H: That’s very pre-Christian, isn’t it? The tradition of 
placing a body in a large urn and then talking to the urn? 


D: That’s correct. 


H: I didn’t know that 
was still practiced. 


D: Well, near Sparta, 
where my mother’s 
_ side is from, some of 


_ in the world. They’re 
portrayed often as 
_ wearing black, pulling 
| their hair out, and 
hrieking, but actually, 
lot of that—some 
of that is done by the 
| family, but some of it is 
| done by mercenaries, by 
: women who were hired 
_ to come into a city and 
_ do that for the funeral. 
But you’re right. It’s 
definitely pre-Christian. 
It’s most ancient. The 
women from my mother’s 
area of the world would 
_ sing these songs that 
would sound—they’re 
not songs, per se, but 
_ they’re these laments, 
and they would start 
out sounding something 
like, “Take the beautiful 
English pilot,” and it would be a story about an Englishman 
that helped save their village, and at the end—and it sounds 
very beautiful—and then they'd say, “And may the plane of 
the German pilot crash into the sand and may he be burned 
alive very slowly.” And you just have to laugh, because you 
have these old women singing these things that sound very 
beautiful, and then suddenly, it gets very curse-like. And 
then they laugh. And there’re pictures of them wearing dark 
sunglasses, and smoking cigarettes and wearing these black 
veils, and I just love that, because it really shows the overall 
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mentality of these women. 
H: They’re very tough. 


D: Yes, you know! They’re tough women who had to build 
houses out of rock, out of salt rock. There’s nothing that 
grows in that part of the world, so they’re really tough. 
Unfortunately, this is not shown enough, I think, in a lot 

of the writing, the journalistic writing about. women in this 
part of the world. They’re just seen in kind of a victim-like 
status, and there’re all these discussions about the men being 
so dominant, and that’s a pity, because the power structure is 
just not that simple. 


H: So how did Defixiones come about? 


D: The Defixiones refers to “to fix,” to fix, to mark. It’s like 
a needle that goes into a doll. It’s marking a territory as your 
own, and it says that, with the marking of that territory, 

you have certain power. Whether this is the power to, say, 
put a curse on a competitor, or an enemy, or to say, “If you 
desecrate this grave, your daughter’s daughter’s daughter 
will perish slowly from a horrible disease.” That’s the nature 
of this. The nature of this type of curse. And it’s usually 

in practice throughout the Middle East, Italy as well, by 
‘people who have very little power, legal power, so they had 
to draw on their own resources as much as possible. For 
example, if you had Greek, Assyrians, Armenians, living 
under the power of the Turks, the Turks, because they 

can, could easily dig up a grave to steal the jewels, or steal 
anything that’s buried in the grave. So there would be curses 
on the graves to warn them, and maybe, that would be all 

: they had, were those curses. That would be the only thing 
they had to protect them, and that may have been quite a. 
delusional kind of power, but nonetheless, it was the only 
power that was had by these people. So that’s pretty much 
what the work is, is that you cannot desecrate this memory. 
You cannot pretend this grave did not exist by digging it 

up. It exists, and when you dig it up, the power of our anger 
will outlast you, and will drag you down screaming. And 
that is to be hoped. One can’t guarantee it (laughs), but I 
can definitely say I’ve inherited that type of thinking. It 
manifests itself in my everyday life, for which I am grateful, I 
think. (Laughs) 


` H: So was there a specific timing regarding when you 
wanted to release this? 


D: Oh, no. God, it took me forever! I started in 1998. The 
first performance of the work, paradoxically, was in Gent, 

at the celebration of Charles the V. It was in memoriam 

of Charles the V, who was a tyrant responsible for burning 
many witches, and they asked me to be the main performer 
who commemorated it, with 12 performances of Defixiones. 


The first performance was scheduled on September 11, | 
1999, and I had 12 performances after that. Within the last 
five years, I’ve developed the work, and now it’s almost at 
completion, but it’s taken me a long time to do it, because 


‘it’s hard work. I’ve added about 40 minutes that you don’t 


hear on the record. In the recordings, you'll hear two 
sections—one is the more liturgical section, The Dance, and 
the second are Songs of Exile. In the performance I’m doing 
in St. Paul, I’m not doing Songs of Exile—I’m doing the 
Dance, to which has been added 40 minutes of new material 
based on the writings of some writers from El Salvador. 
There’s new text that deal with the torture of populations 
that people are attempting to drive out through this ethnic 
cleansing that the Turks have practiced, and it also discusses 
the Turkish invasion of Cypress in 1974. I have Turkish 
texts that were published in Turkish propaganda news. So 
I’ve added a lot of work to the Defixiones. I would like to 
stop adding sections to this piece. I don’t know when that’s 
going to happen. I think perhaps I just have to tour it a lot 
and say, that’s it. It’s very hard to stop adding things when 
the subject is so large. It’s just like The Plague Mask. People 
would ask me, “Aren’t you working on The Plague Mask?” 
And I'd say, “This is not a small subject, you know?” This 

is not a small subject! I’ve seen people do pieces on AIDS, 
and I’m like, Oh really? You did it for just one year? You did 
all the research done in one year? That’s pretty amazing, 

you know? Which aspect did you cover here? Once you get 
started in these areas, if you have any kind of research back- 
ground, the question isn’t the ending—or it is. I don’t see 
how it’s possible, really. 


H: Speaking of which, what kind of research did you have 
to do to put this together? 


D: Well, I was researching a tremendous amount of articles 
dealing with the genocides that took place in between 

the period, in particular, 1914 to 1923, with these three 
populations in Asia Minor. I also was doing a lot of back. 
and forth letters with genocide scholars. I also had many 
books that I ordered from Greece or England that I couldn’t 
get here very easily, books that.had been, for example, 
destroyed in libraries, the university libraries, or by Turks 
who through the books out, dealing with the genocides, 
because it’s not a subject that they want discussed in their 
country. And, because of the political relationships, the ` 
monetary relationships between the United States, Turkey, 
and Israel, these subjects are not very popular in certain 
areas. There are many, many Israeli scholars now who are 
very interested in the Armenian genocide, but, for a long 
time, it was something that was not discussed because of the 
close relationship Turkey and Israel has always had. So these 
people are treated very badly. Some of the people—there 
are some Turkish scholars here in America, now, and their 
lives are in danger, often, because they depict a very—they 
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consider my Website to be a Turkish hate site. I don’t hate Adonis (Ali‘Ahmad Said), the great Syrian/Lebanese 

the Turks, I hate their government. I hate mass poverty. writer. The Siamanto (Atom Yarjanian) text I had known 
I hate mass murder. I hate the fact that they have not about before that, the Armenian martyr-poet. I found texts 
apologized, that their government has by the Greek writer Dido Soteriou, who wrote 
not apologized for the genocide they about the deportations of the Greeks | 
committed. I dislike that, I hate from Asia Minor—I found so many 
that. But I don’t single out different writers, I was able to do 
Turks, if I find them on a tremendous amount of study. 
the street I don’t follow I was also able to speak with 
them home. It’s not Greek scholars there, 
really my issue, which was very good. 


although that 

might be the H: Where did the 
issue of the photos in the 
Gray Wolves, album come 


which is a from? 

very, very 

racist, D: The photos 
kind of come from 
Hitlerian . the various 
group in genocide 
Turkey. Web sites 
They that have 
do a lot done 

of truly research on 
nasty genocide. 
things, ‘Obviously, 
and I got their 
mostly permission 
to their to use them. 
own Some of 
people. them. A lot 
I think of photos, I 
we know found myself, 
that, in’any in research 
country, you and books and 


can find out 
how they’re 
going to treat 
other groups of 
people by how they 
treat their own people. 
That’s- certainly a law we 
can say is pretty consistent. 


newspapers. There 
are many different 

sources. If you go on- 
line, actually, and you 

just Google “genocide 
Assyria,” or “Assyrian 
Armenian genocide,” etc., 
etc., you will see many 
different Web sites that 
discuss these issues. But most 
people wouldn’t even know 
about the genocides, and so 
they wouldn’t even think 


H: So was it difficult finding the 


poetry you used on the album? 


D: The poetry, yes. I haven’t discussed that yet! The poetry 


was—I went to Princeton University for a fellowship, in of putting those words together in a search, as you know. 
the Greek Studies Department. It was just for a month, but There are subjects that aren’t discussed, and this is one of 
had the great opportunity, for that month, of being able them. This is one of the reasons, of course, that I did discuss 
to go through a lot of literature and decide what would it, because I get so angry when people don’t know things 

be the appropriate text for the libretto. I found texts by like this. Of course, anyone who’s part of a culture which is 
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invisible in a country like the United States is going to get 
angry. When people here think of Greeks, they think ,”Ah, 
Aristotle, Socrates! You had a great culture, once,” and I 
just want to scream, “You idiot! We have a great culture 
now! What’sa matter with you?” People just don’t know, 
they don’t know anything past the three cultures in this 
country, and that’s it. 


H: On the album, you’re also listed as the Director of 
Intravenal Sound Operations. , 


D: Yeah, that’s right. That’s more or less my, unfortunately, 
not for profit. It’s not a registered company, although at one 
point it was, but it’s basically an organization in which I hire 
different people to work on different productions, with jobs 
ranging from lighting to sound people to a lot of different 
techs that I need for different productions. 


H: So how do you prepare for a tour? 


D: Lots of rehearsals in the studio, lots of rehearsal of the 
material. There’s a lot of sampling and pretaped stuff that 
needs to be synchronized, and I need to memorize some of 
the texts, which is the most difficult thing for me, because 
as a musician, it’s easier for me to remember music than it 
is text. And then, I’m constantly—as I said—adding new 
sections to the work, so I’m always breaking up what I’ve 
got and putting that to the wall. Then, other than that, you 
just have the unavoidable—let us put it in a polite, mild 
way—discussions with the people who are presenting the 
work, to make sure that they do it the way I want them to. 
This should not be a big fight. I don’t like to fight about 
this. I don’t know how, to describe this problem nicely, 
except, let’s say that the performances we did in Portland, 
they did a superlative job in the production of Defixiones, 
at the Portland Institute of Contemporary Art, and I dare 
any other organization in America to come anywhere near 
it, and I don’t expect that they'll be able to. That’s nice. 
That'll put it in a nice way. But damn, otherwise, it’s a 
fucking fistfight every day of my fucking life, dealing with 
some of these fucking people! How ‘bout we put it that way? 


H: Do you ever put anything weird on your contract rider 
like blue M&Ms, or nachos with barbecue sauce, or 
dwarves? 


D: Oh, please. This is the thing: you have riders that you 
send out months before, and then you find out, you find 
out, when you're presented by certain organizations, that 
they don’t bother to read them until the last minute. 
Unfortunately, I’m being presented in a different way with 
this record than I usually am. Usually, I’m presented by 
art organizations, and this tour is more of a Big Business 
kind of tour that was organized because, as you know, we 
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have problems in the art world now. Nobody’s paying any 
more money for the presentation of anyone but the same 
old hacks in the art world that they constantly present. 

So artists now have to look to alternative—and by this, I 
mean not “alternative,” but “other”=-you have to look for 
almost any way of getting your work presented throughout 
the country. You have to go to places where people are 
going to tell you, “We hear you have a following, but we’re 
not particularly interested in your work, and we just hope 
there’ll be ticket sales,” and it’s very hostile. I’ve really had 
to talk to these people as if I was a commodities broker, 
because that’s how they talk to you. It’s unbelievable. It’s 
really hard for artists now. I support myself by working in 
Europe..I don’t support myself by working here in the U.S. 


H: Is it frustrating to have to work so hard and still be so 
far “underground”? 


D: Honey, I’m just living for my fucking legacy. If people 
don’t get it now, that’s fine. Because I am not making any 
approach pattern to the room temperature IQ of this fucking 
country. I am not. I am not going there. It’s not worth it. 


H: Yeah! It used to be a goal of members of the artistic 
community to create one work, just one, that would 
survive their life. I don’t think many artists think that 
way anymore. I think so much art and music these days is 
just product. l 


D: What a beautiful thing to say! It’s true. You’re just 
supposed to put out as much horseshit as you can put out. 
It’s true! The sad thing is that whole pop mentality has 
influenced artists wherein they feel that they have to do 
that, and then they,-the corrupt presenters, keep coming 
on like, “We need a new piece this year! We need another 
piece now!” I’ve seen artists put the same piece out, too, 
every year—just under another title, just because they 
can’t just produce that way. Or the other ones, who are just 
the Julian Schnabel hacks, who just paint somebody else’s 
painting every year—the painter in the first place was no 
good, now they’re’ going to paint someone else’s version of a 
fucking disaster. 


But you know? I’m with you. I just feel I have this life, I 
don’t know how long it’s going to last, I want to create good 
work, and then, when I’m on my death bed, I can smile 

and say, “You fucking suckers! You thought it was all about 
getting applause when you were alive! Now I’m going to 
drop dead, and I’m going to feel real good about it. You guys 
can go on, fucking building these fucking little fake statues 
to yourselves.” A smile and a smirk, that’s how I’m going. 


‘Bye, y'all. 
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SONNY BURGESS 
BiLLY LEE RILEY WITH JM VAN EATON 
GLEN GLENN & TOMMY SAMOS WITH ALAN CLARK 
WANDA JACKSON WITH BIG AL DOWNING 
JACK SCOTT 
CHARLIE GRACIE 
NARVEL FELTS 
SLEEPY LABEEF 
LARRY DONN 
GENE SUMMERS 
HUELYN DUVALL 
Mac CURTIS WITH KING MEMPHIS 
Sip & BILLY KING 
Joe CLAY 
Ray CAMPI 
GENE SIMMONS 
BARBARA PITTMAN 
Ruoy TUTTI GRAYZELL 
JOHNNY POWERS 
HAYDEN THOMPSON 
JAY CHEVALIER 
RAYBURN ANTHONY WITH WS HOLLAND 
BILLY ADAMS WITH DAVE MOORE 
GLENN HONEYCUTT 
SANFORD CLARK 
Par Cure 
SHEREE HOMER WITH JAMES KIRKLAND 
ROCKY BURNETTE WITH DJ FONTANA 
CHARLIE RICH, JR. 

BUBBA & WANDA FEATHERS 
OMAR AND THE STRINGPOPPERS 
Rie CARSON 
JERRY KING AND THE RIVERTOWN RAMBLERS 


THE CASEY SISTERS 
g ene Cave CATT SAMMY 
e THE STARDEVILS 


THE LUSTRE KINGS 
RORY JUSTICE AND HIS UBANGE ROCKERS 


DAWN SHIPLEY AND THE SHARPSHOOTERS 
MARTI BROM 
THE RUMBLEJETTS 
THE BLACKTOP ROCKETS 
; JESSE AL TUSCAN AND THE LUMBERJACKS 
WILOFIRE WILLIE AND THE RAMBLERS WITH BOPPIN’ STEVE 
JACK BAYMOORE AND THE BANDITS 
Į THE Nu NILES 


KIM LENZ AND HER SPANISH JAGUARS 
THE STARLIGHT DRIFTERS 


IS daily pace « G65 five day pass sya et 


ACE BROWN AND HIS HELLDIVERS 


GUEST MCs BLAIR CARMAN AND THE BELLEVIEW BOYS 


LARRY COLE 


Del VILLAQQEAL & Loank Pacer ARSEN ROULETTE AND THE DRUGSTORE ROMEDS 


CASH O'RILEY AND THE DOWNRIGHT DAOOIES 
TRULY LOVER TRIO 


FOR TICKET PURCHASE GO TO BONES MAKI AND THE SUN DODGERS 
WWW. TICKETWEB.COM *Festival is the main feature of a 5 part 


OR CALL documentary series by Shawn Swords 
WWW.CHARACTERDRIVENFILMS.COM 


(866) 468-7630 SHEREE HOMER - HOMERSM2001@YAHOO.COM 
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The prolific Peter David, if not a renaissance ~ 
man, at least gets around as far as writing is 
concerned. Best-known for a variety of different 
works, dependi n who ask, David has 
written acclaimed work for books, novels, television, 
film, comics and everything in between. His 12- 
year run on Marvel Comics’ Incredible Hulk is 
considered the definitive work on that character, 
yy and his stints on Aquaman, Supergirl, Spider-Man. 

=~ and Young Justice are held in equally high esteem. _ 
His original novels include Sir Apropos of Nothing, 
The Woad to Wuin, Knight Life, Howling Mad and. 
the Psi-Man adventure series. Not content to limit 
himself to the printed page, David scripted several 
episodes of the Hugo-winning television series 
Babylon 5.and the spin-off Babylon 5: Crusade and. 


co-created with Bill Mumy the Nickelodeon series 


Space Cases. David lives in New York with his wife 


| and children, from where he enthralls the masses 
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Jayme Lynn Blaschke 


with his web log at http://www.peterdavid.net. 

kkk 
short fiction, comıe scripts, film serıpts, etc. Was 
this a grand vision on your part, or did it evolve 
organically? . 

kkk 

It was always my intention to try and 

participate and get involved in as many different 
venues as possible. If a writer restricts himself to 
one particular medium, then sooner or later he is in 
danger of wearing out the interest of the audience 
-of that particular medium. So I determined very 
early on, when I started embarking on my fiction 
writing career, that I wanted to try and get into as 
many different areas as possible. Novels are where. 
I got my start in fiction writing. Then I expanded 
into comic books. From there I moved over to 
television and movies. Now that I have all of those 
under control, as it were, I’m branching out into 
straight drama. I wrote a play that was optioned 
by a Los Angeles producer. I’m constantly trying to 
find new and interesting places to ply my trade. A 
writing career, to paraphrase Woody Allen, is kind 
of like a shark: You have to keep moving, or you're 
dead. And I really have no intention of being a dead 
shark. 


kkk 


Which medium do you prefer? 
kkk 

They all have different advantages and 
disadvantages. The nice thing about novels is 
that they are the purest form of communication 
between the writer and his audience. It’s you and 
the audience and the words, and that’s it.. The 
disadvantage of that is, it’s just you. You're limited 
by your own talent. When you're working in 
conjunction with other people, in more collaborative 
venues such as comic books, or movies, or television, 
the contributions of the other people can elevate 
your story beyond a point where you, as an 
individual, could’ve managed it 1n terms of telling 
it and conveying it to an audience. The downside of 
that is that if people who are not talented get their 
hands on it, then they can wind up diminishing 


it. If you write a comic book and you've got a great 
artist working on it, he can take an average story 
and make it absolutely unforgettable. If you have 

a crappy artist working on it, he can take the best 
script you’ve ever written and turn it into something 
people can barely stand to read. So as with all 


things, there are advantages and disadvantages. 
kkk 


So much of your work 1s based in other 
people’s universes, other people’s characters, other 
people’s properties. How does this differ from 
working with original materials? 


kkk 


I don’t approach 
it any differently. I 
try to tell the best 
stories that I can, that 
are most appropriate 
to the characters, no 
matter what. The 
difference, of course, 
is what happens after 
you’ve turned out the 
work. If I’m writing 
one of the books in 
the Sir Apropos of 
Nothing series, the 
only person I really 
have to satisfy, aside 
from myself, is my editor. If my editor has problems 
with it, those have to be addressed. When Im 
working on a licensed character, then I have to deal 
with not only my editor, but also whoever there is 
in the chain of command that gets to look at the 
material and make comments about it. That could 


wind up being one or two people, could wind up 
being 8-10 people. When I was working on Space. 
Cases, a TV series I did for Nickelodeon, although 
the characters were original, as created by Bill 
Mumy and myself, everybody and his brother was 
looking at the scripts and commenting on them. 
So, you know, it can get a little bit tedious. On the 
other hand, as SuperChicken said, “I knew the job 


was dangerous when I took 1t.” 
kkk 
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Knight Life 
is a recent reissue 
of one of your. 
earlier novels, with 
extensive revisions. 
What prompted the 
revisions, and how 
does it differ from 
the original version? 


KKK 


It’s actually 
funny the way 
it came about. 
Penguin- 


Putnam re-released 
a book of mine 
called Howling 
Mad. After 
Howling Mad came 
_ out, I talked them 
_ into re-releasing 
a book series 
of mine called 
the Psi-Man 
books. Those did 
extremely well, 
at which point I 
: said to Penguin- 
Putnam, “You should really re-release Knight Life 
at this point.” The difference, of course, was the 
rights had reverted back to me, so they were going 
to have to cough up some money on that one. 
In order to make it more interesting to them, 

I said, “Look, instead of you paying me a small 
amount of money and reprinting the original Knight 
Life, how about we work out a two book deal for a 
decent amount of money, and part of that two-book 
deal is that I will go.back into that manuscript and 
revise it and rewrite it and update it. I wrote the 
book 15 years ago, and a lot of people have not seen 
it. I would tend to think that if you guys are gonna 
be re-releasing it, it’s gonna have my name on it, 
people are going to pick it up expecting it to be up to 
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the level of capability that I have as a writer now. 

I mean, I’m not exactly Hemingway, but I’m better 
than I was 15 years ago. So let me see what I can 
do to update it and bring it up to what people expect 
of my work now.” 

And Penguin-Putman said, “Okay.” We 
signed the contract, and I went back into the 
manuscript, and I found that I’d had no idea how 
much work was going to be involved when I first 
suggested it. I knew it was going to be updating 
it a little bit, but once I started getting into the 
manuscript, I realized that a lot of work had to be 
done. There were many things that I had done to 
tell the story 15 years ago that were essentially 
cutting corners. It’s not that I was lazy, it’s that I 
simply didn’t have the technique, or the patience, 
or the knowledge to tell the story properly. As I 
said, I cut corners. Nowadays I have the patience 
and the knowledge and the technique to tell the 
story properly. So I went back into the manuscript 
and totally retooled it. Instead of cutting corners, 

I did what needed to be done, which included 
adding entire plot threads, adding characters, that 
sort of thing. And the result was that, while the 
original manuscript was 65,000 words, the revised 
manuscript is 95,000 words--half again as long. 
Literally, it qualifies as a new work. It could be up 
for a Hugo consideration, because it’s that much 
different now. And one of the things that I did was 
lay groundwork for the sequel, which called One. 
Knight Only, and will be out in August. 

kkk 

Which is my next question. How do you 
exp and upon the Arthurian legends you already 
have established in modern-day New York? 


kkk 


Well, there were two major pieces of 
foundation laying that I did with Knight Life. First 
was I built up and expanded upon the supporting 
character of Ms. Basil. Totally redid her. In the 
original book, Ms. Basil was essentially a cat. I | 
actually don’t even know if she had a name at that 
point. In the revised version, Ms. Basil becomes 
a basilisk in human form. Instead of just being 
a servant of Merlin, she’s only his servant for a 
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specified period of 
time. I hinted in 
Knight Life that 
something really bad 
would happen when 
that time of servitude 
came due. That plays © 
into One Knight Only. 
I also did further 
expansion upon the 
character of Percival 
and his encounter 
with the Holy Grail, 
and the Holy Grail 
‘factors very heavily 
into One Knight Only. 
kkk 
With Sir Apropos, Woad to Wuin and One 


Knight Only_it appears you’ve refocused on your 
fantasy fiction. What’s the motivation behind that? 


kkk 


The problem is, no matter what it is you 
did before, people tend to think of you in terms of 
your most recent 
accomplishments. 
I started out as 
an original novel 
writer of science 
fiction and fantasy. 
As of this point, 
people, I felt, had 
totally forgotten 
that I did anything 
like that, and I 
was perceived as 
“The comic book 
writer who does 
Star Trek novels.” 
I felt that it was 
very, very important for my sustained career to get 
back into original fiction, original fantasy, to remind 
people that I had done that before and was perfectly 
capable of doing it again, and that it was something 
that they should very much check out. Indeed, Pd 
even been getting letters and emails from Star Trek 


fans saying, “We would love to see what you would 
do with your own characters.” 

The thing that was really kind of frustrating 
when I was trying to sell Sir Apropos of Nothing, 
there were editors who.were turning up their 
noses at it, saying, “Well, he’s got no following 
outside of Star Trek novels, so we don’t care.” In 
the meantime, the.people reading the Trek novels 
were looking for something original. So that was 
problematic. 

KKK 

Do your fans in one medium tend to follow 

when you work in others? 


kkk 


Not 100 percent. It would be unreasonable 
to think that someone moa : 
is going to read 
everything of mine. 
There are some. 
There’s a handful 
of hardcore fans of 
mine that will read 
anything that’s got 
my name on ıt. God 
bless ‘em. I’m thrilled 
beyond belief, but 
I don’t expect that 
from everybody. My 
attitude is quite 
simply, I’m looking 
for percentages. I 
have people who read my Star Trek novels, I have 
people who read my comic books, I have people who 
read my column, I have people who know me from 
television, I have people who know me from movies. 
All I’m looking for ıs a percentage of those people 
to be picking up my new and original fantasies. If 
10 or 20 percent of my Trek readers and 10 or 20 
percent of my comic book readers follow me over to 
my original fantasy, that’s a pretty good number 
right there. At any convention I go to, there will 
always be people who will come up to me and say, “I 


didn’t know you wrote--” fill in the blank. Those are 
the people whose attention I was hoping to get with - 


the original fantasy work. To a certain degree, it 
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seems to have worked out that way. 
kkk 


What do you get out of writing novels? What 
is the payoff that keeps you coming back? 


KKK 


As I said before, the nice thing about writing 
novels is that it’s the purest form of storytelling 
short of walking up to people and saying, “Pull 
up a chair, I want to tell you a story.” It’s nice 
to have that sort of direct.communication with 
the readership, to just create the characters and 
not have to worry about pencillers or directors 
or actors or inkers or whatever it is that is going 
to be involved in 
telling your stories 
virtually any other 
way. 

kkk 

Howling Mad, 
your novel about 
a wolf bitten by a 
werewolf who turns 
ınto.a human, has’ 
been optioned for a 
movie. What’s your 
involvement going to 


be in this project? - 
kkk 

My 
ınvolvement is, I 
cash the checks 
very happily, thank 
you very much, and they will be sending me the 
scripts as they go. I will probably not comment on 
the scripts beyond, “Thank you for sending me the 
script. This looks really interesting.” Because, if 
they say to me, “We would really like your genuine 
feedback on the scripts,” TIl give it to them, but.not 
with anything beyond the understanding of, “Okay, 
you asked.” If they don’t ask, I’m not going to say 
jack shit beyond, “Thanks for sending me, this is 
really cool.” 


Peter David 


And they'll be sending me tickets to the 
premier. If there’s somebody really cool involved, 
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and I can arrange a visit to come watch them 
filming it one day, I will probably do that. Beyond 
that, I probably won’t have much to do with it. And 
there’s no reason why I should--it’s their movie. 
It’s my book, but it’s their movie. They’re paying 
me a perfectly decent amount of money to have the 
right to make it and have me shut up, so I have no 
problem doing that. 
kkk 
You’ve done Space Cases and scripting for 


Babylon 5_as well as other dramatić media. Do you 
have any other dramatic projects in the works? 


kkk 


In terms of dramatic 
projects, the one that 
I currently have in 
the hopper is my 
play. I wrote a play 
alled “Truth and 
ther Lies” (formerly 
“Shoestrings”) that 
was optioned by a 
producer out in Los 
Angeles. We are 

in the process of 
shepherding that 
along. It is not the 
easiest thing to 

get a play up and 
running, but that 
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1s the dramatic 
presentation that is 
occupying most of my time. 


kkk 
Is the play a genre piece? 
` kkk 


It’s a straight up drama about mother- 
daughter relationships. It has nothing to do with 
fantasy. Nothing to do with science fiction. It’s just 
a normal human drama. 

kkk 

Any plans in the works for a Space Cases 

DYD set? 
kkk 


I think that extremely unlikely. I dort know 
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what Nickelodeon has coming out on DVD at all. 
I sure don’t think they have any plans for DVDs 
of Space Cases, which 1s a crying shame, because 
this is a show that’s on the air in 70 or 80 countries 
around the world, but not in the United States. 
KKK 
How does scripting for dramatic presentations 
differ from scripting for comics? 
kkk 
Purely in terms of constraints of the format. 
Comic books, by and large, are 22 pages, so you 
really can’t go over 22 pages. You have to think 
very, very; very visually with comic books. You do 
with dramatic format as well, but even more so with 
comic books, because you have to sell what’s on the 
printed‘ page. 
KEK 
Sticking with comics, you have a new series 
coming out from DC Comics, Fallen Angel. 
KEK 
Fallen Angel is a totally original series, set 
in a mysterious town called Bete Noire, which 1s 
kind of like Casablanca, if Casablanca was in the 
Twilight Zone. There’s a woman in Bete Noire 
who’s called the Fallen Angel. It’s not a name that 
she looked for, but it’s a name that was given to her. 
She’s generally considered the court of last resort 
for desperate people. The reason she’s the court of 
last resort 1s that if you go to her, and she feels that 
you are worthy, she will do everything she can to 
solve your problem. If, on the other hand, she feels 
you had it coming to you, she’s actually going to 
make it even worse for you than they were before. 
So you absolutely never know what you’re going to 
get from her when you go to her. 
kkk 
Is Fallen Angel going to be set within the DC 
universe? . 
kkk 
As far as DC is concerned, this has absolutely 
nothing to do with the DC universe. Readers, who 
when reading this book, may come to different 
conclusions. I’m going to opt for the “Don’t ask, 
don’t tell” policy. 


kkk 
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With the title Fallen Angel, people are going 
to look for a connection with your work on Supergirl, 
which featured angelic elements, as well as you 
well-known affinity for the Buffy the Vampire 


Slayer and Angel TV series. Is there a connection? 
kkk 
In terms of Fallen Angel, there was a while 
there where I was really tempted to try and come up 
with a different title, just to avoid that. But I really 
couldn’t come up with anything better and more apt 
than that, so I decided to stick with it and let people 
draw what similarities and parallels they desire. 
kkk 
We're now in the aftermath of the Young 
Justice and Supergirl cancellations. What’s your 


perspective on these in the wake of the wake? 


kkk 


Well, I’m frustrated in both cases a little 
bit. Young Justice because they didn’t pull the 
book because of sales, they pulled the book because 
they wanted to take the characters and graft 
them over into a new Teen Titans comic book that 
would key into and play off of the new Teen Titans 
animated series. With Supergirl, it’s particularly 
frustrating because I embarked on a new storyline 
designed specifically to kick up sales. The good 
news is, it worked just as well, if not better, than 
I could possibly have hoped. The bad news is, DC 
wound up canceling the title before the sales jump 
started to kick in. By the time that news got out 
that the book : 
was cancelled, 
sales had already 
gone up about 40 
percent. Which is 
a fairly significant 
jump. 
DC was running 
around saying 
to everybody 
“Aquaman 
no. 1 sold out! 
Aquaman no. 1 
sold out!” Yeah, 
that’s really nice. 
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Peter David 


In the meantime, Supergirl 75 sold out, and 76 sold 
out, and 77 sold out. You know, retailers grotesquely 
underestimated the amount of interest that people 
would have ın that series. And it’s really kind of 
depressing, because it had tremendous potentual. 
The storyline, which I crunched down to s1x issues, 
could easily have gone 12, and I cannot even begin to 
think of how solid we would have been sales-wise if 
had had that opportunity. 
KK 

An n your part tor 

these characters in the future? 


kkk 


Well, let’s just say no. I will say that a 
number of elements that I had in mind for where I 
would go with Supergirl are being grafted over into 
Fallen Angel. So I cannot recommend highly enough 

. that if anybody who likes Supergirl, I very strongly 
recommend that they start picking up Fallen Angel. 
RX 

The dust is settling at Marvel, and Captain. 
Marvel has emerged triumphant from the U-Decide 
event, Do you feel vindicated? 

kkk 

I dunno, it’s hard to do so, because Pve really 
taken some PR hits with that. I mean, I’ve had top 
level people from Marvel going around éssentially 
disparaging me, disparaging my creative ability, 
disparaging my writing, and of course, there are 
Marvelheads who will kind of nod and go, “Oh, yeah. 
Gee, that’s all correct.” So ultimately I don’t know 
if it was worth it. In the final analysis, it’s a comic 


book, and 1t’s their comic book. It’s not even mine. 
kkk 


So what's the difference in working with 
Marvel as opposed to DC? 


kkk 
Well, I don’t think there’s any executives at 
DC who hate my guts at the moment. That’s kind of 
a major difference. 


[just think at this point, DC is much more 
interested in working with me, period, than Marvel 
is. I'd say that’s a pretty major difference right 
there. 
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kkk 
How about in general?- Not just your immediate 
i 1 u he compani rat 
kkk 


It is theoretically easier to get a project going 
at Marvel. Theoretically. But I haven’t actually seen 
any direct evidence of that. I would say, generally, 
on a day-to-day basis, the companies operate pretty 
much the same. I haven’t encountered all that many ° 


differences. 
kkk 


Do you feel you have any unfinished business 
with any of the characters you’re so strongly 
identified with? The 
Hulk? Spider-Man? 
Aquaman? 

KE 

I don’t feel . 
this overwhelming 
urge because I’ve 
developed the ability 
to essentially just cut 
ties mentally when I’m 
no longer working on a 
character. If I just sit 
there and am wistful 
about working on 
the character again, 


that can get pretty PETEA OAVIO 


depressing. So I more nn . 
or less just put it behind me. Ifthe opportunity should 
present itself to rework these characters or revisit 
them, that would be the point that Pd start thinking 
about it. I really don’t dwell on it at any other time. 


kkk 


You’ve become a new father i ith an 


addition to your household. Has this had any impact 
on your creativity? 


kkk 


No impact on my creativity. Thus far it’s had a 
heck of an impact on my writing and my time I devote 
to writing. I’m ın the process of trying to balance out 
when to work on my writing versus when to attend to 
the baby. But I’m sure we'll get into a rhythm anda 
pattern, and that it will all work out. 

-XXX- 
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INTERVIEW WITH 


by Carolyn Steinhoff Smith 


American? | wondered. Race Peterson's. They both portray 
immediately and unquestionably the American smile—that wide, 


mar Peterson was 

born in Palm Bay, Florida. | first 
saw his paintings at the Stefan 
Stux Gallery in Manhattan in 
2004. I'm white, and the first 
thing | saw when- looked at 
his paintings was black people. 
African Americans. What is 

he saying about being African 


became the lens through which 
| interpreted the paintings. 


| didn't make much of this 
fact at all until later, when 
| went to a retrospective of 
paintings by John Currin, at 
the Whitney Museum. Currin’s 
paintings reminded me of 
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white-toothed, vapid, happy, 
advertising, Disney smile. Both 
artists depict middle-class 
Americans, and both come 
across as Satirical, even if 
Peterson says—as he did—that 
he doesn’t mean to be. | think 
Currin’s work is bad and his 
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reputation bizarrely overblown. 
I like Peterson's paintings much 
better. The reason | bring up ° 
Currin is because it suddenly 
struck me that, even though 
there are so many similarities 
between his work and 
Peterson's, never once, looking 
at Currin’s characters, did | have 
any thought such as, “White 
people. What is Currin saying 
about being white?” 


| first thought about this 
contradiction as Peterson's 
problem, as “African American 
artists’” problem. How do 
they navigate the white- 
dominated culture? Culture 
in this framework | made is a 
fixed reality, a white-dominated 
reality, a reality in which being 
white is the norm, and being 
non-white is notable at best, 
and a crime at worst. But 
| can also think about and 
understand the contradiction 
as my problem, and as white 
people's problem. Will we 
white people ever be able to let 
go of our own racism, and the 
racism of the culture; will we 
ever be able to relate with art, 
culture, and the people creating 
it for and with one another, on 
their own terms, as expressions 
about our common humanity, 
not as expressions of counter- 
identity in an identity politics: 
game? 


When | visited Lamar in his studio 
in Manhattan, he was twenty-nine 
years old. He is gentle, open and 
genuine, and reserved. | asked him 
about a painting called “At the 
Beach,” of a robot among palm trees. 


Lamar Peterson: That's a self- 
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portrait. It stems from the idea of 
being a robot, mechanical, awkward 
in social situations. | set it in Florida, 
because that's where I’m from. It’s a 
strange place. It’s a very diverse place 
that tries not to be. It’s not considered 
part of the South, but it really is. And 
Miami is totally different than North 
Florida, ih a way like Manhattan is 
different than the boroughs of New 
York. The state is super-conservative. 
They took away all funding for the 
arts. 


The robot is my personality. | have 
a morbid—well, not morbid, but a 
dark—sense of humor. It's like me 
emotionally. 


Carolyn Steinhoff Smith: You're like 
a robot? 


LP: I'm not comfortable in large 
groups. | tend to be quiet, tend to 
feel robotic, awkward. 


CSS: What about the painting “Girl 
with Cat”? 


LP: | took the images from that and 
made puppets out of them. Then | 
called the puppets the models for the 
paintings. 


CSS: The models came after the 
paintings? 


LP: (laughs) Yup. 


CSS: Can you talk about this paper 
bag hand puppet? 


The puppet, mounted on the wall, 
had thé face of a man, the same smiling 
man who's the father in so many of 
Peterson’s paintings. A boy with the 
same face—the boy of his paintings— 
but with what seemed to me to be a 
worried expression, was exploding 
bloodily out of the man’s stomach. 


LP: It’s a.happier self, or a freer self, 
bursting out, coming out of his shell. 


CSS: Someone trapped escaping? 
LP: A lot of times | don’t understand 


my paintings ‘til years later. | paint 
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things | remember. For a long time, 
my father wore a gray suit to work. 
The father in the paintings is not 
based on my father, though; he’s 
based on me. But the clothes are 
like clothes my parents wore; it’s their 
middle-class look. 


CSS: What about this untitled one 
that looks like Jimi Hendrix? 


LP: | was in Florida with my family. | 
was watching videos: There was a 
cover with George Clinton on it. | 
wanted to paint musicians who 

have influenced me, whose music 

has influenced me. | love Hendrix's 
surrealism. George Clinton was a - 
Funkadelic. He started something new 
that people emulated. He became an 
icon. But now he's on this video cover, 
he's part of the stuff we see every day, 
like animation, J. Crew catalogues, art 
history, all the TV images. So much 

of life is so ridiculous, so funny. I've 
been in New York four or five months. 
| take the L train, and | was walking 
through the long subway tunnel. 
There was this guy playing the tuba. 
He was playing the Pink Panther song. 
So everyone started walking in rhythm 
to it. It was hilarious. It made perfect 
sense. People were giving him more 
money because of how people were 
walking. This is what | want to create. 
Like “Milk and Cookies.” Mom giving 
her son milk and cookies is iconic. | 
took the idea of the mom as a robot, 
recycling milk through her legs. 


In “Mother Nature's Favorite 
Flower,” Mother Nature and the boy 
are having a picnic. She gives the boy 
a sad flower. | imagine Mother Nature 
as blue, and she doesn’t wear clothes, 
and she has flowers for hair. | love 
nature. The idyllic landscape you see 
in my paintings, | really like that a lot. 
The people are all at play. People are 
all at ease. They have no constraints 
about making money. This is the 
idyllic imagery of the middle class we 
see all the time. Most Americans want 
families; they want vacations; they 
want to be attractive. People like to 
see this. I’m not trying to be satirical. 

I like looking at these images. Even 
lounging around in art history. Pop 


and art history have influenced each 
other. 


CSS: Why do you make your paintings 
so shiny and so flat, and your colors so 
saturated? 


LP: They're becoming more and more 
painterly. But | like the black outline. 

| did four paintings without it, but it 
makes you think more of animation. | 
didn’t think | was a good painter. First 
my pieces were all about drawing, but 
now painting’s taking over. I'm not 
going to become too realistic. | don't 
know if | can make the trees look 
more real, because the ideal world 
isn't like this. | want to make my own 
vocabulary. | like the idea of having a 
cast of characters. Though I’m trying 
to break out of that now. It can be 
limiting. | want to slowly be able to 
do anything. 


CSS: You want to break out of the 
stomach of your own repetitions? 


LP: Exactly. The danger is to become 
trapped in an aesthetic. | couldn't do 
this for forty years. | can see going 
back to oil eventually. | think I'll 
always deal with the smile, though. 


CSS: You said the world isn't like this. 
What is the world like? 


LP: Most people aren't happy all the 
time. More people are depréssed, but 
we still see these images all the time. 
People want to be happy. 


CSS: What do you think the effect of 
your work is on a depressed person? 


LP: Hmm. | want people to relate 

to these, even if the characters don’t 
look like them. I'm not thinking of 
racial issues. | want people to say, 
“Yeah, | feel like this sometimes.” | 
want them to recognize these images 
as part of our culture. l'm hoping 
there are layers. | hope people think 
one thing when they first look at 

the paintings, then say, “Wait, that’s 
not what he’s thinking.” This comes 
across as a happy family, but then you 
see dysfunctional elements. Like “The 
Night Light.” l 


‘This is a painting of a little boy 
sleeping with a Teddy Bear, but the 
bear is curling a pink, pointed tongue 
out, licking the boy's face. 


This is the icon of boy and Teddy 


Bear, but then a lot of children have 


fears that their toys come to life, sq 
it becomes also a dark, creepy sort of 
thing. 


CSS: Why are the people in the 
paintings not aware of the creepy 
elements of their situations? 


LP: | don’t want them to be aware. 
If the boy was awake, you couldn't 
look at the picture and laugh at first. 


CSS: You say you don’t want to make 
a racial statement, but all the people 
in the paintings are African American. 
In a white-dominated culture, for 
better or worse, probably worse, don’t 
they become a racial statement? 


LP: | try to stay away from that. It's 
going to come out, but there are a 
lot of contemporary artists who deal 
with race. Most of the big-time black 
artists now are, like Alison and Betty 
Saar. | love their work. But I'm not 
interested in making race statements. 
| like people to just relate to my 
work. | guess | would like people to 
see connections between my work 
and hiphop--I’d like them to think 
the work is original. You don’t see 
middle-class images of blacks, so that’s 
original. Someone black may relate 
more than a white person, but | just 
paint my life—although my family 
and | didn’t really hang out by trees, | 
guess... 


As | talked with Peterson, | 
at first felt ashamed about my 
preoccupation with questions 
about race, and then those 
questions. faded away, and | 
thought more deeply about the 
meanings of my reactions. | 
can understand my different 
reactions to Currin’s and 
Peterson’s similar paintings as 
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symptoms. They enlighten me 
about the toll the framework 
we call “race” takes on us, a 
reality in which all Americans 
are caught, from which no 
group can extricate itself by 
itself, but which we all must 
grapple with. The author 
Thandeka writes trenchantly 

of this in her book Learning 

to Be White. She analyzes 

how whiteness is a pattern of 
thinking and relating we learn 
starting in childhood. Being 
white requires white people, 
she says, to sacrifice the fullness 
of their humanity, by deadening 
their ability to empathize with 
the experiences and suffering of 
others, in exchange for access 
to the privileges they learn to 
assume and expect because of 
their skin color. 


White people started the 
battle of racism; we fired the 
first shot, so to speak. So our 
roles in its continuation and 
its eventual resolution are 
particular roles, different than 
the roles people of color play. 
What I learned from Currin’s 
and Peterson's paintings is that 
Currin’s paintings are about 
being white, as much as, and as 
little as, Peterson's paintings are 
about being black. 


What's most wrong with the 
artificial categories of identity in 
which we're caught up—race, 
gender, etc etc—is the equally 
destructive different effects they 
have on the groups designated 
as dominant and the groups 
designated as subordinated. 

For me and other whites, 
the concept of race serves 
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as blinders, rendering our 
perceptions forever cold and 
superficial, keeping us from 
seeing ‘or dwelling on, and in, 
what matters, keeping us from 
having direct, unmediated 
relationships with the people 
and the culture we live with 
and in. 


And whites’ blinders lead us 
to create arbitrary, unnecessary 
obstacles in every area of life 
and society, which people of 
color must contend with, using 
whatever strategies they can 
devise. My reactions to Currin’s 
and Peterson’s work raises 
this question: is it possible for 
a person of color to create 
works that are something other 
than strategies to overcome 
the obstacles with which 
racism presents him or her? 
And Lamar Peterson’s work 
shows that the answer is yes, 
sometimes yes. 


His work is far more relevant, 
far more complex, far more 
mysterious, and far funnier, 
than the one-dimensional 
statement about race | first 
looked for. His work, and his 
refusal to think of it in terms of 
race, is a gift to me, as good 
art always is to its audience, 
because it allows my blinders to 
fall away; his art provides me, 

a person, who is white, with 
a medium for relating directly 
with him, a person, who is 
African American. 


When | talked with Lamar 
Peterson about his paintings, 
questions about race barely 
entered our conversation— 
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except when | introduced them. 


What he talked about were his 
family, his childhood, the place 
where he lived most of his life, 
his images of himself, his ways 
of relating with others and with 
the world. He talked about the 
complex and elusive relation 
between himself and his art, 
and the people he depicts in 
his paintings. He talked about 
satire, illusion, and reality, and 
how class, far more than race, 
mediates their intersection. 


The tensions that arise 
from his paintings are what 
make them work, the series of 
conflicting reactions they evoke. 
They present alluring images of 
happiness our culture purveys 
as a kind of paradise—perfect 
mountains, artfully shaped 
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trees, smiling families relaxing 


together. Yet in their colors 
and unreality, as well as in the 
dissonant details—gnomes 
baring breasts at the picnic, 
flamingos’ necks tangling in the 
boat pond--they simultaneously 
make us nervous and lead 

us to question our own 
dissatisfactions: is the paradise 
we long for really all it’s 

cracked up to be? They allow 
us to laugh at our misplaced 
longings, to enjoy them even 
while we're acknowledging that 
the world that is their object is 
false. Even if our smiles are vain 
attempts to fulfill an impossibly 
glamorous image derived 

from cartoons and advertising, 
they can still express genuine 
enjoyment of life’s absurd 
unpredictability. 


Åter all this time in the rock-and-roll game, 

it mesmerizes still and we can’t explain. So 

all bets are off and no encomiums bestowed, 
when stumbling upon a band our staff thinks 

is likely to hit it big. Yeah, we know that’s 

our job as arbiters of cool; nevertheless, as 
we've proven, time and time again through our 
fifteen year publishing history, we’re incapable, 
absolutely friggin’ incapable, of predicting what 
or whom will be the next big thing. So just let 
us say that we’ve lost our heads for this garage- 
influenced punk band thanks to their high- 
octane performances, super-stocked riffage, 
chopped and channeled melodicism and, most 


importantly, their snotty, devil-may-care attitude. 


Really, they'd like you to like them, but if you 


ule! 


Interview 
by Dominick Salemi 


can’t find your way to that, well, then too-damn 
bad. The Roolettes don’t need you. You need 
them, baby. They’re young. They’re beautiful. 
And people are lining up all over England and 
Italy to see them, buy them drinks and yes, sleep 
with them. We managed to run down putative 
leader Jimmy Lacy and ask him a few burning 
questions. 


Brutarian: You guys got hot in Italy and then came back to 
England on a wave of publicity. What's the story here? 


Roolettes: I don’t know if we had a “wave” of publicity. 
More a “ripple” of curiosity, I think. We wanted to be 

. where the action is, and that’s London, I think. Besides, 
we live there, so it was even more convenient. Each 
European market has its own favorites and styles, and 
Italy isn’t too great for rock ‘n’ roll sometimes, so we 
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figured London would be better. Germany is even better 
for our type of music though, but ich nicht sprechen zie 
deutsch, so that would be no fun. 


Brutarian: Always wanted to ask a band if, when 
recording a disc, they had a number of songs they thought 
were so good that they seriously thought about delaying its 
release until the cuts were all equally brilliant. Not that we 
think there are any bad cuts on the debut, but there are three 
that we think are absolutely phenomenal. 


Roolettes: Thank you! The thing with our album is that 
several of the recordings were old demos that we were 


STEREO 


really happy with, as was the label. So we all agreed 

to put out everything we had plus a few new ones or 
re-recordings of older ones. We really wanted to get 
something out as quickly as we could. We’re always 
working on new ideas, which is not always easy when 
you're busy touring and promoting the old stuff. But we 
have a few new songs recorded already and when we’re 
happy with them, and have written more, we’ll set about 
releasing them. 


Brutarian: Lil Steven had “Ciao Punk” as his coolest 


song in the world one week on his Underground Garage 
show. Did you know about this? And if so, why weren’t you 


ULL TJAPAN 
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subsequently invited to his Garage Fest? 


Roolettes: No, I didn’t know it was the “coolest song in 
the world,” that’s incredible! We had some contact from 
Steven’s office and they were telling us all about the show 
and which tracks they played. So we sent them some 
t-shirts, which Steven liked as they’re a pastiche on the 
“Godfather” logo, which suited his gangster alter-ego. I 
think the whole Little Steven thing is one of the proudest 
moments for me so far. To think that someone who I 
have grown up admiring and respecting is impressed by 
something that we’ve done is really flattering. As for the 
garage fest ...no idea. Maybe my microbiotic requests 
for the rider were too tricky. 


Brutarian: How would you define old style garage as 
opposed to today’s version? Or is there a difference? Or 
would you guys even characterize yourself as garage? 


Roolettes: Yeah, I think, I would say we are .. . more or 
less. We call ourselves a rock ‘n’ roll band; I think that’s 
just as vague but equally applicable. To me, garage is 60s 
music, beat music, rather than the wall of noise we whip 
up on stage. But garage is fine by me if people want to call 
us that. 


Brutarian: The band got together after a fight involving 
three girls, and a sun lounger at a pool in Italy? 


Roolettes: Allegedly ... 


Brutarian: You've been quoted as saying, “Rool’ is about 
danger and risk, ‘ettes’ is about girls. That's all 
we are in one made-up word.” Care to comment? 


Roolettes: Did I say that? It sounds like the 
sort of thing I would say . . . and yes, that sounds 
about right anyway. It’s like our own slant on 
“sex, drugs and rock ‘n’ roll.” Every band needs 
a philosophy, and ours isn’t particularly cerebral. 


Brutarian: The unhealthy obsession with 
Motown and The Ramones we understand, but 
Italian punk rock? Ye Gods, is there such a thing? 


Roolettes: God does only know . . . There’s 
a few cool Italian bands, like Taxi and The 
Manges, but generally, no. Italian punk is 
rubbish. 


Brutarian: We know little about the competition 
(most music fans have never heard of it), XFM 
Unsigned, which vaulted you into the spotlight, 
could you tell us more about it? 


Roolettes: I don’t know if they do it in the 
same way anymore, but it was kind of like a 
battle-of-the-bands thing. About 1000 bands 


from the UK sent demos in to XFM, which is London’s 
biggest alternative station. We got picked by the judges 
to go into the last 32, at which point they did an interview 
on the show with us, played some tracks and the listeners 
then voted on the station’s website. The voting was totally 
corrupt, but we didn’t mind a bit and that competition 
gave us a big push in the right direction when we were 
starting off. 


Brutarian: You favor Europe as opposed to the UK for 
touring, this is interesting. Why is this so? 


Roolettes: Europe has been a lot of fun. The whole set 
up there is different than in the UK. Governments give 
subsidies to venues to promote live music, bands are 
treated well and all in all it is more enjoyable. The market 
in the UK is totally saturated with bands and there’s very 
little quality control, especially as a good band might cost 
a few hundred pounds and a crappy band will do what it 
takes for free. A lot of promoters take the cost effective 
option, whereas in Germany, Holland, etc., they can afford 
to pay the bands properly and provide for hotels, good 
food, drink, etc. And they get tax breaks - both sides - as 
well, so it works for everyone. On top of all that, London 
audiences can be a little fickle; whereas in Europe, people 
on the whole seem eager to enjoy themselves as much 

as possible and get top value for their ticket price. The 
culture involves standing at the front and rocking out as 
opposed to taking a place in the back and waiting to be 
impressed. 


DOLE 
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WORN A 


by Megan Crewe 


The reporters said, “Oh, what a magnificent 
creature,” and, “The fragile beauty!” and “What do 
you feed it?” Mrs. Eton chuckled through her crooked 
teeth and pointed to the bales stacked by the side of 
the garage. White paint flaked off like dandruff on 
the hay, fluttering in the wind. 

The creature in the garage didn’t make a sound. 

Sam crouched by the corner of the garage and 
stared in through the gate Mrs. Eton had fixed across 
the doorway. Shoes scuffed the tails of her overcoat 
and her fingers stung from the tea she’d spilled 
when one of the reporters had bumped against her. 
The styrofoam cup stuck between her palms. The 
silent hooves rose and fell against the concrete floor. 
The silvery tail flicked in and out of shadows. The 
knobbed horn lanced out from the sloping forehead. 

Sam pressed her teeth into her lower lip. How 
had Mrs. Eton stuck it on? 

Krazy glue. Staples. A couple of screws through 
the skull. She felt herself smile, her cheeks stiff. 

-© The footsteps faded as dusk lapped the yard. 
Sam leaned into the gate, letting the rough planks 
bite her cheeks. Only ice-pale slips of shoulder 
shone in the dark of the garage. Mrs. Eton didn’t 
stir. 

“It's amazing,” she said. “Isn't it, Samantha?” 

“Sure,” Sam said. “Sure it is.” She stood up and 
her legs prickled with the rush of blood. She couldn't 
feel her feet. It was like walking on stumps, on air. 
In the darkness, she could almost believe she’d lost 
them for good. 

# 


The house’s windows stared at her like flat black 
eyes. Sam dug her thumb into the key edges as she 
tramped up the front walk. She found the right one 
and thrust it jingling into the hole in the door. 

In the hall, coats hunched over a row of hooks. 
The air left a taste like wood varnish in her mouth. 
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Sam eyed the legs of the mahogany side table, 
running her tongue over her teeth. Then she looked 
up. 
The drift of light in the stairwell stained the 
wallpaper a tepid orange. It glowered over the 
antique rose pattern. The petals seemed to wilt. 

She dropped her gaze and brushed into the 
kitchen. The fridgé door creaked as she fumbled 
for the gin beneath the burnt-out bulb. Her fingers 
chased the sides of condiment jars, juice jugs, 
ragged tops of soup cans, the slick face of a milk 
bottle, which skidded away from her, over the edge, 
and smacked the floor like an infant's head. The 
toes of her socks grew damp. She shut the door 
and walked back to the stairs. The orange light 
flickered. 

Matt was sitting in the master bedroom, playing 
with a lick of fire. The bedside lamp glazed his hair. 
He had a tin serving tray spread on his knees and 
held a bottle of vegetable oil up at eye-level. His 
eyes followed the flame. He wove the drizzle of oil 
around the edge of the tray and then spiraling into 
the center. The flame crept after it. A tangled black 
line marked its earlier journeys. 

Sam jabbed the switch and the ceiling light 
flooded out lamp and fire. Matt glanced up. His grip 
on the bottle wavered. 

“What are you doing?” she said. 

“Whatever you want.” He flipped the bottle up 
and spat at the flame. It hissed out. “You saw it?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Was it good?” 

She laughed. The sound knocked at the sides of 
her throat. “Yeah. It’s all good. Sure.” 

“Good.” He nudged the tray with his knee and it 
slid off the side of the bed. 

“Good,” he said. “Lets sleep.” 

# 

The ravine smelled of algae and decaying leaves. 
Twigs swept down the creek like broken rafts. Matt 
waded among them, wiggling, his toes against the 
slick pebbles. Sam stayed on the bank. Her shoes 
squished in the muck. 

The backs of houses watched from the cliff-edge, 
through browning leaves: tan and russet brick, the 
black hole of a tire swing, flaky white boards beneath 
tarred shingles. 

She stopped. “It’s there,” she said, pointing. 
Matt raised his head and his hair fell back from his 
forehead. Sam’s eyes jerked to him. Amaroon point 


broke the flow of buttermilk curls just above his ear. 
She swallowed. If she squinted, it would blur. Just 


` the tip of his ear. Just a funny shadow thrown by the 


dying leaves. Ha ha. 

His perfect nostrils flared. “It’s busy,” he said. 
“Still. Too many people. Must have come through 
strong.” 

“Yeah, well, Mrs. Eton had to tell the whole block. 
Someone called the police. Figured she was off her 
rocker. But...” Sam shrugged. She looked up at 
the garage again. It sat there between the trees 
like an oil painting someone had set against the sky. 
“Maybe she is.” 

Matt’s gaze turned to her. “You said it was there. 
It was real. Don’t play with me, Sam.” 

“What, you don’t like games any more?” 

“Sam.” He curled his fingers around her wrist 
and yanked her around so she would face him. She 
stared at him, her mouth set and heavy as lead. 
Then, he smiled. His hand was still squeezing her 
wrist. 

“No,” he said. “It's never been a game with you. 
It couldn't be.” 

“| did see it,” she said. “It looked like... like what 
you said.” 

“You're sure?” 

“How sure?” 

“Sure, Sam. Sure.” 

“Yeah, | guess.” 

“You guess? That’s not going to cut it.” 

“How the hell can | be sure? You think | got a 
DNA test?” She flung her free hand at the trees. 
“Forget it. Why don’t you waltz over there and take 
a look for yourself. I’m going home.” 

She couldn't, though. He was still holding her. 

He stepped up on the bank and drew her to 
him. The lapel of his woolen coat scratched her jaw. 
She could feel the coiled muscle with every hitch of 
his chest. Sometimes it surprised her to find that 
strength in one who looked so soft. Sometimes it 
surprised her to find him breathing. 

His head fell forward until his breath rushed over 
her neck. “Sam,” he said, and drove his lips against 
the skin. His hair flooded her face. All was rose 
and pepper and vinegar and warm, and the tender, 
insistent pressure on her neck. She could feel him 
trembling. Her arms wrapped around him, squeezed 
him closer. ö 

“Sam,” he said, more felt than heard. “You know 
| need you. You know I'd do anything.” 
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“I know,” she said. “I know.” 

“Don't go.” 

“I won't.” 

He raised his head, slightly, and she turned hers, 
seeking, willing his mouth to hers. It didn’t come. 
His cheek settled against her temple. 

“You'll go again? You'll go and see it?” 

“Yes. Of course.” 

He hugged her to him again, then let her go. 
She faltered back against a tree. The trembling had 
passed to her. She kept looking at him, at his eyes 
which shimmered like opals. She could never tell 
what color they were. 

“I couldn't do without you, Sam,” he said. 

They were anything but black. 

# 

The newspapers said nothing. It was the way 
these things worked, Matt said as they lay in the 
dark. What things? Sam wanted to ask. Things like 
finding him curled naked, asleep, and sooty in her 
fireplace last spring? The space between them on 
the bed was cold. Her hand would sneak across 
the sheet in her sleep and she'd wake to find it 
numb. Only sometimes he would pull her in to him 
and condense the space into a thin line of warmth. 
When he did, now, he spoke mostly of the creature 
in Mrs. Eton’s garage. 

“The hooves are cloven?” he said. 

“Yes.” 

“A little silver beard?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the eyes?” 

“You were right,” she said. “They’re pink.” 

And she looked into them, the glossed almonds 
like pools of milky blood, as she leaned into the gate 
along the garage and the wind whipped her hair 
with the fallen leaves, day by day. She stretched 
out her arm, hand palm-up. A slice of pomegranate 
balanced there like a toy boat. The beast took a step 
forward, then another. It blinked at her. Its head 
lowered. Velvet lips brushed the fruit from her hand, 
leaving only the cool mist of its breath. If she lifted 
her hand she could race her fingers up the length of 
the horn. Matt said not to try that yet. It might snap 

“at her. 

So she just watched it, in its silence: the smooth 
flow of mane along its neck, the delicate swirl of 
hairs on its withers. Its tail swung back and-forth like 
a pendulum. It looked at her, and then it didn’t. She 
was not important. 


The reporters were gone. Mrs. Eton wandered out 
to the back yard to pluck gargantuan undergarments 
and flower-print sheets from the clothesline, but 
never glanced at the garage. When the snow came, 
it buried the hay and the fence and the footprints 
Sam made walking up the drive. She thrashed at it, 
kicking up powdery clouds. She smashed her boots 
through the icy sheen. Yet every time she came, the 
ground was as white and still as if it were the first 
time. 

# 

One day she walked into the dining room to find 
a handsaw spread on the table next to a silk pouch. 
The steel teeth reflected the glimmer of the setting 
sun. Matt tumbled down the stairs in his rhythmic 
clamor and burst into the room. His eyes were 
aglint. But he didn’t speak, just stood there wound 
inside his pressed shirt and slacks and looked at her, 
half-smiling. 

Sam pointed at the saw. “What’s this?” 

“A saw,” he said. 

“| can see that.” 

“Then why did you ask?” 

“You're not coming back, are you?” 

He frowned. “I’m here.” 

“But you’re not coming back. You're going and 
you’re not--” 

“Sam.” 

She flung her hand at the saw. It skidded off the 
table and clattered on the floor. “Just say it.” 

“Sam, I’m not going. l'Il be here as long as you 
need me.” He reached for her elbow. She jerked it 
back, folding her arms tight across her chest. Her 
gaze fixed on the two tiny maroon points poking out 
above his ears. 

“What are you?” she said. 

He halted. “What?” 

“What are you? Where did you come from? 
What the hell are you doing here? Why?” 

“You don’t want me here?” 

“No. No. Yes. | don’t know. Just tell me.” 

He looked at her, still and silent. 

“I’m here for you,” he said. “What more do you 
need to know?” 

“| don’t know. Everything?” 

“And what if | said that | couldn’t explain it? That 
that’s just the way it works?” 

She swallowed. Her mouth tasted bitter. A 
dull ache was crawling up from the hollow of her 
stomach as the flame had eaten its way across the 
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tin platter. 

“ld say you're full of shit,” she said. 
you're a lying, manipulative bastard.” 

Matt fell back against the table. His hands twisted 
in his lap. He stared at them. His eyes seemed to 
darken from blue to indigo. 

“You wouldn't understand if | tried." 

“What would you say?” she said. 

“Idon’tknow. Thatthere’s things people don’teven 
realize. That there are whole worlds in everyone’s 
heads and sometimes things just pop out, like that--” 
He snapped his fingers. “--and they're not meant to 
be, but they’re there. They’re just there. And all they 
can do is follow instinct, without knowing how they 
know, because... lm here, for you. I’m meant to be 
here.” 

He took her hand, then slid his up her arm and 
drew her to him. She let her forehead bow into his 
shoulder. 

“Are you trying to seduce me by talking 
metaphysical mumbo-jumbo, Matt?” 

“No,” he said, quietly. “If | wanted to seduce you 
I don’t think I’d have to try that hard.” 

“So why don’t you ever try?” 

She raised her head. Their noses almost touched. 
His face was a blur of skin and shadow. When he 
breathed out, she inhaled, that scent of roses and 
pepper and vinegar. He said nothing. 

The bitterness welled up in her throat, thick as 
choking. “I guess it’s not so easy to find a twenty- 
five year old virgin. Wouldn’t want to spoil me.” 

He smiled then, smiled and nudged his face 
against hers. “There are plenty of fifteen year old 
virgins,” he said at her ear lobe, “if that hdd anything 
to do with it. It had to be you. Thats why I’m here.” 

She let herself sink into him, let her hands rise to 
soak into his hair. One thumb, then the other, hit the 
ridged lumps above his ears. She curled her fingers 
around them and pulled him to her tighter. She 
traced their arcs up to the rounded points, back to 
his scalp. His breath was on her neck. She just kept 
running her fingers up and down, points to bases. 
They were so hard and yet so easily slipping under 
her touch. 

Horns. For the first time, she allowed herself to 
name them. Horns. Matt’s hot hand settled over her 
ribs, branding the skin beneath her breast, and she 
didn’t really care. 


“I'd say 


# 
Twilight stuttered through the branches of the 


walnut tree that stood over Mrs. Eton’s garage. It. 
slunk over Sam’s feet as she dragged them up the 
driveway. Her boots crunched through the fragile 
crusts of ice. 

She halted at the gate and leaned her hands on 
the picket points. The wood dug into her palms. Her 
breath rose in a mist before her eyes. The shadows 
stirred with silvery wisps of hair. The creature was 
dancing, ever-silent, in the dark. 

Sam clucked her tongue on the roof of her mouth. 
Her fingers dove to her pocket. Empty. Panic 
washed up, then dissolved as she remembered. No 
fruit this time. It wasn’t supposed to eat tonight. She 
shrugged the pack off her shoulders and drew out 
the saw. 

It felt heavier than it had with Matt’s lithe.hands 
over hers. The blade wobbled as she swung it from 
her fingers. She fixed her eyes on the cold, bare 
concrete and whistled low, under her breath. The 
creature shifted, blinked, and ambled up to her. 

“There’s a girl,” she said. She held out her fingers 
for it to sniff. It nuzzled her hand, then gazed up at 
her, head tilted. Questioning. She let her fingers 
slid up its jaw to the gentle curve of its neck. Even 
beneath the fine strands of its mane, its hair was so 
cold, as if frosted. 

“There's a girl,” she said again. She couldn't 
look at it. The saw dangled in her peripheral vision. 
With each breath she felt the capillaries in her nose 
freeze. Her cheeks burned numb. 

Matt had given her words. They turned in her 
stomach like vomit. 

“No one sees you,” she said. She glanced up 
at the beast. “Not any more. No one but me. You 
know that. And | can’t--I can’t keep bringing you 
food every day, enough so you won't starve, it’s just 
stupid. | think you’d starve even if | tried to stop it. 
You need something more, something we don’t have 
here. That’s true, isn’t it?” 

It gazed at her with its soupy eyes and didn’t 
stir. 

“So there’s only one thing we can do,” she said. 
“You have to give me your horn.” 

The creature winced and stamped its foot, or at 
least brought its hoof down on the ground in a way 
that would have made a stamping noise had it been 
capable of sound. It thrust its chin out at her, the thin 
lips drawn back over clenched teeth. Sam flinched 
back. The saw clanked against the gate. 

“Hey,” she said. “Hey there.” 
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The creature lowered its jaw and shook its head. 
The shudder ran down its neck. It pranced back and 
forth, staring at her from one angle, then another. 
Finally, it stilled. Sam extended her hand. It let her 
touch its cheek. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. “But he needs it, and-- It'll 
be better for you this way. Won't it?” 

It watched her a moment longer. Then, like a 
suitor, it knelt down on its front knees, lowering its 
head so the horn rested between the pickets. 

Sam reached out. Her fingers glided over the 
horn. She swallowed. Her hand fell until her ring 
finger rested against the teeth of the saw. She 
closed her eyes. Breathe. Push in. Pain, red and 
yellow, sparked through the finger tip. Blood welled 
up, cald against her skin in the night air. 

She placed her finger at the base of the horn, 
where it stuck out through gate, and smeared a 
burgundy line across its surface. The creature 
shivered, but didn’t move. 

Sam raised the saw and set its edge along the 
line. Her jaw tightened. She jerked the saw to the 
side. The teeth grated against the spiral, biting in. 
She stared down at the saw and the glinting silver of 
the horn and felt her throat cramp with the urge to 
gag. Her hands shook. 

The creature gazed at her through the pale fringe 
of its lashes. Its eyes shimmered as if tearing. It 
nudged its forehead forward, into the embrace of the 
saw. Its chest heaved, and Sam saw the ribs like 
barred walls etched in its torso, the gaunt flanks, the 
knobs of hip-bones. It was already dying. 

“It’s not fair,” she said in a hiss. Her own eyes felt 
hot and moist. “It’s not fucking fair.” 

Then she gritted her teeth and yanked the saw, 
so it screamed for both her and the silent, wasted 
creature beneath its steel jaw. 

# 

The house radiated light. A yellow glow hazed 
every window. Sam stared up at it, the frigid air 
searing her throat and nostrils. She jiggled the silk 
bag now hanging limp from her left hand. The tip 
of the horn bumped against her thumb through the 
cloth. Her fingers twisted. She hauled back and 
whipped the bag at the door. It hit the screen with 
a muffled thump, far too soft to satisfy. She thought 
about going into the driveway where no one would 
see and wrenching the saw out of shape. The fine, 
silver powder would still be clinging to the teeth. Her 
stomach twisted. 


She strode up the walk and caught up with the 
bag on the welcome mat. 

Matt threw open the door. Warm air rushed out 
past him, tickled with wood smoke. It ruffled his hair 
and the open neck of his shirt. He looked at Sam, 
and then down at the bag by her feet. Sam stood 
there, still and stiff. 

“Take it,” she said. “It’s yours.” 

He scooped up the bag and tossed it down the 
hall with a flick of his wrist. Then he stepped out onto 
the porch. His hands rested on Sam’s shoulders. 
His eyes held hers. Gold flecks drowning in the 
green irises. She felt herself sinking in. 

“Sam,” he said. “Thank you.” 

She breathed in his breath. “It was nothing,” she 
said. She placed her hands against his chest: one, 
then the other. Fists. They felt like rocks against the 
soft fabric of his shirt. 

When he grasped them and tugged her inside, 
her legs balked. Knees clamped, hips jarred. She 
stumbled on the doorstep. The light inside played 
on the wail in a hyperactive game of tag. Flames 
crackled in the fireplace and the wood smell rose 
in a bittersweet tang. The air swam: with currents 
hold and cold. She stumbled and he leaned in and 
caught her fall with a kiss. 

Then she was swimming, too, her nerves splurting 
out from her body, her skin evaporating, wrapped up 
and drifting through his embrace, condensing at the 
point where his lips touched hers, the lips shifting, 
coaxing out a whimper, drawing all sense but this 
from her mind. 

He pulled back just enough to speak against her 
mouth, and she could feel again. The cool wood 
under the soles of her feet. The waves of heat from 
the fireplace, singeing her skin. Her hair mingling 
with his as it brushed her cheek. 

“I’m yours,” he said. “I’m all from you, all for you. 
But tomorrow | have to go.” . 

“No,” she said. She clutched his wrists. “Don't 
say that. Say you'll stay. Forever.” 

“All right. I'll stay. Forever.” 

“Mean it,” she said. 

“| mean it.” 

Her fingers snaked up to pull his lips to hers again. 
She grasped the curved points above his ears. Their 
ridged surface felt brittle. She yanked them again, 
crushing him into her, as if she might snap them. 
Her feet skidded on the floor. She tumbled, and he 
tumbled with her, breaking the fall with one elbow 
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as his forearm cushioned her head. He knelt over 
her, pushed her coat from her shoulders. Her hands 
flitted down his torso. An ache, hot and sharp, lanced 
up from her groin through her chest. 

The kiss broke. Her head lolled to the side, 
and her gaze snagged on the silk bag lying in the 
hallway. 

“The horn,” she said. “Don’t you want it? | got it 
for you.” 

He chuckled. “Sam, Sam. Didn’t you know? It 
was for you.” He stood so swiftly that her arms leapt 
after him, unbidden. Panic bubbled in her throat. He 
simply grabbed the bag and snapped it in his hand. 
Then, he tugged the tie loose. l 

“It’s for you,” he said again, and flung it. Silvery 
powder gusted out. It drifted down through the air 
like a snowfall of stars. A world of metallic white, 
sparkling and glinting, tingling in Sam’s mouth 
and nose as she laughed and breathed, and Matt 
bending over her again, and she could see nothing 
but the shimmering specks of light. 


Sam woke alone. The late morning sunlight 
drifted through the living room window and her back 
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felt stiff against the floor. She got up. The silent 
rooms met her one-by-one. There was no note, no 
sign that anyone else had ever lived there. She sat 
on the edge of her bed, where the tin platter leaned 
against the wall, and sobbed into her hands. Her 
fingers raked up through her hair and stopped. There 
were lumps, she thought. Two little lumps above her 
ears. 

Days faded. She went to work, got groceries, 


„watched the animal welfare people lead a knobby 


white horse into a van outside Mrs. Eton’s house. 
“Its amazing,” Mrs. Eton said to Sam. “I don’t know 
how on earth it got in there.” Sam smiled and nodded 
and felt the wind catch on the tiny bumps. 

In a week, she was sure they were horns. They 
didn’t show in the mirror but she felt them twinge as 
she ran the brush through her hair. No one seemed 
to notice. Not even the guy she picked up at a bar 
one night, who dug his fingers into her scalp as 
he arced over her on the bed. She looked into his 
eyes and imagined irises of a shifting haze of color. 
And felt the tips of the horns ripple under his palms, 
undetected. 

The End 
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Shou Stories 


by Resa Nelson 


The only source of light in the darkened wonder he went mad.” over their lost dreams of vacation homes 
auditorium was the painting projected Peter smiled as he flipped the and Ferraris. Now they had to scramble 
on the screen at the center of the stage. auditorium lights back on, and his three just to cover the kids’ tuition. Just as it ° 
Today’s last slide was Van Gogh’s Starry hundred college freshmen groaned. should be. 

Night. It was the best part of Peter’s day. He Welcome to my world, Peter thought 
“During the course of his life,” Peter loved waking up the little bastards. bitterly. 

said, walking across the stage toward the Served them right. Nothing but a He was overly crumpled for his age, a 
light switch, “Van Gogh sold a total of bunch of spoiled brats raised by soccer fully tenured professor at 35, He rarely 
two paintings -- small ones, at that. Little moms and dot-com dads, still moaning bothered to cut or even comb his hair, 
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usually keeping it tied back in a ponytail. 
Sometimes he shaved, but today he sported 


three days of stubble. He’d owned the © 


same collection of white dress shirts for 
13 years, the armpits stained yellow from 
sweat. His penny loafers were fraying 
apart at the seams, and his owl rim glasses 
were perpetually smudged. 

But his carousels of art slides were 
meticulous. 

“Read chapters seven through nine 
by Wednesday,” Peter announced as his 
students rose to leave. “Expect a test.” 

None of them paid attention. It was 
only a course in art history, typically 
taken by the clueless because they thought 
it would be an easy way to meet a liberal 
arts requirement. 

Peter couldn’t help but smirk as he 
fondled his carousels. 

Fools. 

The beautiful thing about incoming 
freshmen was they innocently signed up 
for his courses before they had the chance 
to get the word on campus about Peter. 

One of the few joys in his life was 
knowing he’d flunk more than half of his 
students at the end of fall semester. The 
smart ones would drop his course any day 
now, while they still had the chance. 

“Professor?” 

Peter looked up from his carousels at 
a girl with a black portfolio tucked under 
one arm. 


Damn. One every year, and it looked 


like she was the one. 

He focused on packing up his carousels. 
If he ignored her, she’d go away and never 
attempt this kind of direct contact again. 

“Can I ask you a question, Professor?” 

Good God Almighty. A persistent 
one. 

Peter raised his head to cast a steely 
gaze at the mousy little girl dressed in last 
year’s trendy jeans and a Game Boy T- 
shirt, her long hair in pigtails. 

Her eyes widened and her face flushed. 


But she stood her ground, even though ` 


her voice trembled when she spoke. “Van 
Gogh has always been my hero,” she said. 
“I appreciate what you said about him 
today.” 

Peter spit out a snarky laugh. “I don’t 
recommend using him as a role model.” 

“Pm Carley Madsen,” the mousy 
girl said. “I’ve read about you. I was 
wondering if--” 

Peter bristled as she shifted the portfolio 


out from under her arm, looking ready to 
ask him what he thought of her zent 
student art work. 
Before Peter could begin his standard 
reply, Carley whipped open the portfolio. 
Despite his better judgment, he looked 
at the first painting. A portrait, it showed 


both solid skill and unique vision. 


Little mousy Carley wasn’t a starry- 
eyed student wanna-be. Her work 
reflected years of passion and dedication. 

She was well on her way to living the 
life of a professional artist. 

Except she wasn’t tough enough. 
Without a big, strong ego, the art-world 
hyenas would rip her to shreds. 

When Carley reached to turn the 
portfolio page, Peter stopped her. 
_ “I hope you’re majoring in something 
nice and sensible,” Peter said with cutting 
condescension. “Accounting, perhaps?” 

“No!” Carley frowned in disbelief. 
“Tm an art major. I’d always dreamed 
of studying with you. I would have taken 
any art class you offered, but there weren’t 
any in the catalog. I asked, and someone 
said you stopped teaching art. That you 
just do art history now. I thought you 
might --” 

“You thought wrong.” Peter closed the 
portfolio shut in Carley’s hands. 

She stared at him, tears welling in her 


eyes. 


She reminded him of Rebecca. 

Just yesterday Rebecca had looked 
long and hard at him, saying, “How did 
you get to be like this?” 

He’d wanted to tell her it started the day 
she’d married the man who’d destroyed 
Peter’s life. 

Instead, he’d walked away. 

Peter pushed the thought out of his 
mind. It didn’t matter. None of it 
mattered. 

He returned his full attention to his 
carousels. “Take a lesson from your 


hero. The life of an artist isn’t for the 


faint hearted. No one will understand 
your work, much less appreciate it, until 
after you’re dead. And that’s if you’re 
lucky. Either way, you'll never know. 
The truth is, you have to support yourself. 
If you can’t stomach the idea of being an 
accountant or a Web site designer, there’s 
always teaching. “Those who can’t...’” 

_ When Peter glanced up, he found 
himself alone in the auditorium. Carley 
had silently vanished. : 
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Peter shook his head. He’d just done 
the mousy little girl the biggest favor 
of her entire life, and she hadn’t even 
bothered to thank him, 

None of them ever did. 

# 


As much as Peter hated to admit it, 
Halloween was his favorite day of the 
year. 

On the down side, all the students 
got rip-roaring drunk Halloween night 
and made fools of themselves, their true 
natures revealed wholly and irrevocably. 

On the up side, it gave Peter the 
opportunity to dress up as whatever 
person he most despised at the moment 
-- a Student, a fellow professor, or some 
idiot member of the administration -- and 
thoroughly ridicule that person at the 
faculty Halloween party. 

Peter was always the belle of the ball. 

_ This year, Peter showed up wearing a 
pair of last year’s trendy jeans, a Game 
Boy T-shirt, and his long hair tied in 
pigtails. To get the point across, he’d 
thrown on plenty of mascara and lots of 
blush. Tucking a large portfolio under his 
arm, Peter approached a large group of 
professors who traditionally coordinated 
their costumes. This year, they’d come 
dressed as characters from The Wizard of 
Oz, 
“Please, Mr. Famous Professor, Sir,” 
Peter said to his colleagues in his best 
high-pitched, trembling voice. He opened 
the portfolio and flipped through several 
hastily-made paintings of stick figures. 
“Will you please look at my drawings and 
tell me I'll be famous, too, someday?” 

They all laughed, except for Rebecca, 
dressed as Dorothy. “Oh, Peter, please,” 
she said softly. “How can .you be so 
unkind?” 

Good old Rebecca. She’d never 
changed in all these years. Even when 
they’d first met as students, she welcomed 
every underdog into the vast open space 
of her heart. Such a soft touch. 

Peter batted his eyes, lashes heavy 
with mascara, until Rebecca’s strained 
expression softened into a smile. “What 
would you have me do?” Peter’s falsetto 
voice lilted. “Give them false hope? Piss 
off their parents for steering them from 
learning skills for which they might make 
enough money to buy food and clothing 
and shelter?” 
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Rebecca searched his eyes until his 
heart raced. “These kids will never 
know what it’s like to have your kind of 
talent. Most of them will be commercial 
artists at best. Can’t you let them dream 
for awhile?” 

He gazed into her eyes, dumbstruck by 
her compassion. He’d never understood 
it. Maybe that’s why it was one of the 
many things he loved about her. 

George, the dean of business, was a 
large burly man dressed as the Wicked 
Witch. “Don’t listen to Rebecca. Send 
your wayward students to me, and PH 
take care of them.” He scooped up a cup 
filled with punch from a nearby table, 
then handed it to Peter. 

All the other professors, 
Rebecca, 
services. 

Peter sipped the punch, gratefully 
detecting a good dose of tequila. 

The Wicked Witch drew Peter close, 
whispering in his ear. 
When the old fogies leave, we'll have 
ourselves a little adventure.” 

Peter milked his costume all night, 
garnering. enough laughs to feed his ego 
for the week. All the while, he kept an 
eye alert for the exit of the staid and 
conservative. Finally, Peter followed 
the crooked, beckoning finger of the 


except 
chimed. in, offering their 


Wicked Witch, and a small gathering - 


of Oz citizens, including Rebecca, into 
a small office across the hall from the 
faculty Halloween party. 

_ As everyone crowded into the office, 
the Wicked Witch eased the door shut. 
“And now, my pretties, a bit of the 
witch’s brew.” 

A winged monkey lit a hash pipe, then 
passed it to the Tin Man. 

George,. the Wicked Witch, opened a 
desk drawer and pulled out a bag of dried 
mushrooms. : : 

Rebecca stiffened. “Isn’t this illegal?” 

The Wicked Witch cackled. “Not if 
we don’t get caught.” 

“I don’t want any,” Rebecca said 
nervously. The corners of her mouth 
twitched, a sure sign she was scared. _ 

Peter leaned close to Rebecca and 
whispered, “Are you all right?” 

“Come on, Rebecca,” the Wicked 
Witch chided. “I thought you were an 
old pro.” 


Peter accepted the bag as it was passed __ 


around, and took a piece. Rebecca shook 
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“Stick around. . 


her head when he offered one to her. 


“Its not a good idea?” Rebecca’s 
voice cracked. “It’s a bad combination 
-- this and the tequila and the pipe.” 

Peter watched everyone else nibble. 
It looked harmless enough. He took an 
experimental bite. 


' “No!” Rebecca cried softly. “Peter -- 


please don't.” 
Peter began to worry. Rebecca wasn’t 


acting like herself tonight. “What’s 
wrong?” 

The florescent office light brightened. 
Unbearingly so. 


Peter closed his eyes, rubbing his face. 


Maybe this wasn’t such a good idea, after _ 


all. 

Rebecca never 
especially not when it came to her 
marriage. Peter had chided her for years, 
telling her to get divorced. But Rebecca 
was afraid of being alone, afraid of 
change. Peter had pushed, hinting about 
other professors who’d pursue her the 
moment she was ready, other professors 


who could understand what she needed. 


Other professors who could love her as 
she’d never been loved before. 

Maybe Rebecca was finally ready. 
Maybe she’d decided to divorce her 


- husband. Maybe she wanted to tell Peter. 
she was newly single and available and. 


ready to be pursued. 

He swallowed the rest of the mushroom 
whole. 

Peter felt stunned for a ‘moment, 
suspended like stardust in time and 
space. Everyone in the room went 
supernova into white light. He closed 
his eyes again. 

“Peter,” Rebecca said. 
hell _ 

Peter tried to blink, despite the fact 
his eyes were closed. “It doesn’t have to 


“We're in 


be that way,” he said, assuming she-was 


talking about her marriage. 

“But it is,” she said. 
explanation,” 

_ Peter cracked an eydid open, only 
to close it, shutting out the brightness. 
“You don’t owe me anything,” Peter 
said. “You owe yourself a better life.” 

Rebecca seemed convinced something 
bad was going to happen, and Peter was 
determined to calm her down. — 

She spoke urgently. “Earth is hell.” _ 

“ know it can feel that way sometimes, 
Rebecca =-” 
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an happy, 


“I owe you an 


“We live in hell.” 
Just like always, Peter knew the best 


_ thing he could do for her was listen. 


Peter felt Rebecca’s hands en 
around his. 

“The mushroom,” Rebecca said. 
“When it’s combined with other things 
-- like hash and tequila -- dissolves the 
illusion of this place. It cuts through the 
resistance you’ve built over your whole 
life to seeing the truth. It’s a resistance 
that’s fed to us. A resistance we’re 
taught.” 

Peter cracked an eyelid open again. 
“You've got to toughen up, that’s all. 


Take a heavy dose of cynicism. You'll 


feel better in the morning, I promise.” 
“The bright light you’re seeing is a 
sign,’ Rebecca said, leaning closer to 
whisper in his ear as their colleagues 
bantered. “A whitewash. It won’t last 
long” 
‚Peter didn’t mind keeping his eyes 


closed, holding Rebecca’s hands. .In 


some ways, this was the closest he’d 
ever felt to her, and he wished it didn’t 
have to end. 

“All you have to do is leave him,” 
Peter said. “Everybody gets divorced. 


- You can, too.” 


She was silent for several long 
moments. 

Eyes still shut, Peter said, “Rebecca?” 

“Oh, God,” she said. “It’s starting 
already.” 

Peter tuned into the ever-increasing 
din of his colleagues chatter. And a 
sharp, piercing cry. 

He opened his eyes, flinching from the 
harsh light. 

Peter saw a black image hopping up 
and down on the desk top. 

His vision sharpened enough to 
recognize a crow, hopping and pecking 
at something small. 

Something about the size of a mouse. 

A mouse. Ithad to be a mouse. 

The bright light faded a bit more, and 


_ the crow’s prey flapped its wings. 


“What’s a crow doing inside the 
building?” Peter said. 
The crow struck repeatedly, stabbing 


its prey, a sparrow, with its sharp beak. 


A sparrow. 

The crow was killing another bird. 

Peter shuddered as a quick chill 
corkscrewed down his spine. Rebecca 
had said illusion would be stripped away 


to show the real hell they were living 
in. This is exactly what Rebecca would 
consider as hell -- watching a helpless, 
fluttering sparrow repeatedly impaled on 
a larger bird’s beak. 

A winged monkey grinned Hidacoly, 
“Didn’t know crows were cannibals, did 
you?” 

Peter looked around the small office 
quickly. 

Rebecca was gone. 

# 


That night he dreamed of her. 

They walked among haystacks and 
the world was full of thick, hard edges, 
as if someone had slathered everything 
with too much paint. 

Rebecca reached out to touch a 


haystack as they walked past it, and, 


her hand came back dripping with dark 
yellow paint. 
She didn’t seem to mind: 


Peter looked down as they walked 


through the field, wet with new oil paint. 
His feet sank in the paint, thick as mud. 
Each foot made a plopping sound when 
he worked it free. 

In the distance, a crow cawed. 

Peter looked up. The sky was clear. 

“] love you,” Rebecca said. 

The wind fluttered loudly behind them. 
Before Peter could: move, a long black 
beak emerged from his chest, impaling 
him from.behind. 

Peter screamed as he woke up., The 
pitch black of night rushed into his chest 
and surged through his veins. 

It felt thick and viscous, like 
unforgiving crude fluid. 

“Rebecca,” Peter whispered in the 
dark. 

# 


The next day Peter walked into his 
office building. He was stunned by a 
sudden flash of light. 

He stopped in the building’s - foyer, 
reaching out until his hand felt the closest 
wall. 

It’s all right, Peter told himself. 


Probably some kind of after-effect from 


Halloween night. 

When Peter could see again, everything 
was muted. The world was little more 
than shades of gray. 


Tm going color blind, Peter thought 


nervously. 


Then he saw the drawn, pale faces 
of his colleagues, huddled together in 
the far end of the foyer. He made eye 
contact with one of them, who softly 
said, “Peter.” In unison, everyone turned 
to look at Peter, some of them crying. 

He strode to meet them. “What’s 
wrong?” A lump was already con- 
stricting the back of his throat. “What 
happened?” 

“Rebecca’s dead,” George said 
steadily. “Her car hit a tree when she 
was driving home from the party Tast 
night.” 

# 


Peter huddled with the rest of the art 
department faculty in a coffee shop. 
Classes were suspended for the rest of 
the week, and Peter grilled George for 
details: 

Why hadn’t Rebecca’s husband come 
to the party? (Answer: Rebecca claimed 
her husband had other plans, but that’s 
what she said every year.) 

How could Rebecca have lost control 
of the car -- she’d nursed one glass of 
punch all night and left it half full. 
(Answer: 
pushing her to drink more, even though 
she’d been famous for ignoring peer 
pressure.) 

The worst part was what the police 
said. The weather had been dry and 
warm. The road conditions had been 
fine. The street where she crashed was 
well lit, and Rebecca was an alert driver. 
Even if some stupid kid dressed as 


Spiderman had dashed across her path, 


Rebecca would have slammed on the 
brakes, not into a tree. 

‘There weren’t any skid marks. It was 
as if she’d aimed for the tree. 

Peter quickly tired of sitting in the 
coffee shop, everyone talking desperately 
to fill up the empty space she’d left 
behind. 

Instead of grading student papers 
and tests, Peter spent the next few days 


surfing the Web and delving into library’ 


stacks. 
He looked up wooded practitioners in 


New Orleans and witches in Salem. He 


interviewed New Age authors by phone. 
He emailed questions to hypnotists and 
specialists in past-life regression. 

‘Last week he wouldn’t have been 
caught dead acknowledging the presence 
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George blamed himself for ` 


of any of them, but things were different 
now. : 

Rebecca was dead. 

Peter turned his attention to at 
Rebecca had told him before she died. 
He focused on how she’d said Earth is 
hell and that he’d see the illusions strip 
away to reveal this truth. 

He wanted someone to tell him she 
was right. 

So he asked all the questions he 
wanted to ask Rebecca of the voodoo 
practitioners and witches and New 
Agers and hypnotists and past-life 
regressionists instead. 

_ Everyone had a different opinion, and 
nothing they said made Peter feel better. 
It didn’t take long to figure out they were 
useless. 

Peter felt driven to an act of 
desperation. Despite having lived his 
life as a devout agnostic, he went to the 


_ campus chapel and sought advice from 


its priest, who chatted with him casually 
in a front-row pew in the chapel, empty 
on a Saturday morning. 

Peter told Father Jones about 
Halloween night, Rebecca, and Peter’s 
nightmare. Peter confessed all the 
questions he’d wanted to ask Rebecca 
but had asked others instead -- the same 
questions he needed Father Jones to 
answer now. 

“It seems to me you earn who you 


become,” Father Jones said, “And you 


become what you earn.” 

It was then that Peter really noticed 
Father Jones’ appearance. The white 
hair, the bushy. white beard. The 
rectangular-frame glasses. 

“That’s not what I asked,” Peter said, 
feeling more lost and confused by the 
moment. 

His guts were twisting inside out. He 
had to force himself to get out of bed 
eyery morning. 

It was hard to breathe without her. 

“You can change it, you know,” 
Father Jones said, winking as he placed 
his finger by the side of his nose. 

Father Jones stood up from the pew and 
walked to the large statue of a crucified 
Christ by the altar. He reached. up and 
broke off a small piece, then returned 
and held it in front of Peter’s mouth. 

Too afraid to do anything else, Peter 
opened his mouth and let Father Jones 
place the broken-off piece of the statue 
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on Peter’s tongue. 

It dissolved, smooth and creamy. 

It was chocolate. 

Peter gazed more closely at the statue. 
It was hollow chocolate. 

He remembered Rebecca’s favorite 
metaphor for disappointment: you bite 
into what you think is a solid Easter 
bunny only to discover it’s nothing but a 
shell of what you hoped it would be. 

Rebecca had always let the little things 
get to her. 

“I’m seeing what Rebecca hated and 
feared,” Peter said. “I’m in Rebecca’s 
hell.” 

# 


It rained the day they buried Rebecca. 

Still, hundreds of people came, family 
and friends, professors and students, 
mailmen, and the janitor who cleaned 
Rebecca’s office. 


Peter glanced up as thunder rumbled : 


in the distance. The wone felt colder 
without her. 

Darker. 

Her face was the first: ihing Peter 
thought of as soon as he woke up every 
morning and the last thing he remembered 
before he went to sleep. 

Peter had spent a lot of time hating 
Rebecca’s husband all his adult life, but 
_ Not nearly as much as the past few days. 

Rebecca’s husband was the first to 
walk away from the grave. Peter deftly 
crossed his path, forcing him to stop. 

His eyes widened in en when 
he noticed Peter. 

Peter had rehearsed the speech a dozen 
times last night: You ruined two lives 
the day you gave this award to Rebecca 
-- hers and mine. She never had skin 
thick enough to succeed, but you made 
her believe she could. I’m the one who 


could handle it. That’s why she gave hr 


award to me years ago, even though she 

knew it wouldn’ t change anything. You 

destroyed her by giving her false hope. 
But Peter’s eyes welled, and he 


couldn’t speak. Instead, he handed the 


award certificate to Rebecca’s husband. 
` He took it, and fresh recognition 
flushed across his face. Then he began 
tocry. 
“It’s my fault,” her hosband said. 
should have done more for her.” - 

Peter trembled, stunned. Words 
rushed from his mouth before he could 
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think about what he was saying. “She 


didn’t believe in herself. You cant 


make somebody do that.” 

Rebecca’s husband stared at the 
certificate. “All I wanted was to make 
her happy. I failed.” 

Peter shuffled his feet, lostinconfusion. 
He’d worked hard at despising this man. 
Fifteen years ago, the bastard had stolen 
Rebecca before Peter could work up the 
courage to pursue her. Peter had watched 
Rebecca wither and pale, married to this 
joke of an art critic. 

“We all failed,” Peter said, swallowing 
the lump in his throat. “Someone should 


have paid more attention to her at the 


party. Someone should have driven her 
home.” 

A pack of relatives caught up to 
Rebecca’s husband and swept him away, 
leaving Peter alone. 

Peter gazed back at the grave and saw 
Carley Madsen standing next to it. She 
wore a long black raincoat but had no 
umbrella. The rain made the mascara 
run down her face. 

Carley looked up from the grave, and 


her raccoon eyes met Peter’s. 
-Carley was one of the smart ones. 


She’d dropped his art history course the 
same day he’d advised her to consider a 
career in accounting. 

She looked away quickly, then 
disappeared through the crowd. 

“Miss Madsen!” Peter shouted. 

Her shoulders hunched in a visible 
cringe. But she stood still and let him 
catch up to her. 

Unsure of himself for the first time in 


years, Peter stared at her for a few long 


moments. Then he babbled. “I saw 
you here, and I was thinking about her 
courses. I can talk to the dean. Someone 
needs to take over.” : 

_. “She was my teacher.” Carley’s voice 


trembled, on the edge of losing control. 


“She was someone I’ve been looking 
for. She was someone I’ve been needing 
all my life.” 

-~ Peter bit his lip to keep from telling 
Carley that Rebecca was incapable of 
giving Carley what she needed most. 

He didn’t know what else to do, so 
he fished a handkerchief from his suit 
pocket. He’d brought it because he’d 
been afraid he’d break down Hike an idiot 
during the service. 

Strangely, he hadn’t. 
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- He handed the handkerchief to Carley. 
“Your makeup. It’s running.” 

“I don’t care!” Carley’s voice cracked 
as she sobbed. “I just found her. I didn’t 
know I was going to lose her.” 

Peter stood there in the rain, holding 
the handkerchief out to her. 

She took it and wiped her face clean. 
She stared at it, streaked with mascara, 
tears, and rain. “I’ve ruined it.” 

Peter looked at Carley, noticing 
how her soaked hair clung to her head, 
how mournfully she looked at the 
handkerchief. 

She reminded him of Rebecca. How 
Rebecca had been when she was young 
and full of promise. Who Rebecca might 
have been before she’d married the 
wrong man. Who Rebecca’s daughter 
might have been if Rebecca had chosen 
to have children. 

“It’s not ruined,” Peter said softly. 

‘The handkerchief looked like a 


- Rorschach ink blot, white stained with 


black mascara. But as Carley clenched 
it, the rain softened and smeared the ink 
blot into something soft and beautiful. 
Carley’s blackened tears on his 
handkerchief looked like a work of art. 

“It’s beautiful,” Peter said. 

Carley looked up at him, her eyes 
crinkling in surprise. 

“I can teach some of her courses for 
the rest of the semester,” Peter said as 
the rain stopped. “Your work is very 
good, but you have to toughen up. The 
faint-hearted never survive.” 

She frowned but said nothing. 

“You show a lot of promise,” Peter 
said. “We can talk more in class.” 

Carley looked downatthe handkerchief 
again. “Can I keep this?” 

“Of course.” 

She nodded. 
Professor.” 

Carley walked away, handkerchief 
clutched in one hand. 

_ The clouds broke, and a bit a light 
streamed through the cemetery, making 
everything look a little warmer, a little 


“See you next week, 


_ brighter. 


Peter cried at last, torn between the 
knowledge that Rebecca was below the 
ground and Carley Madsen. was above 
it. 
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t wasn’t my style to stay at bed-and-breakfasts, 
being something of a loner and disliking all that 
intimacy among strangers, but you learn to live with 
your hang-ups when you have little or no other choice. 
Gasthäuser are as much a part of the German culture 
as hotels are in America. I suppose I should have simply 
been glad - as Laura reminded me all too often - that 
we had cheap rooms available to us in even the most 
remote places on our cycling tour of central Europe. 

By the time we reached the source of the Saar 
River near Strasbourg, a long day’s ride from the edge 
of the Black Forest, I had actually grown to enjoy 
immersing in the culture with our routinely polite and 
domestically gifted hostesses. Having ridden along 
rivers since we set out from Frankfurt - the Rhine, the 
Mosel, then the Saar - Laura and I had been averaging 
ninety kilometers a day with minimal effort. That 
figure changed significantly when we climbed into the 
mountains that fed the Saar River. The day we found 
the farmhouse at the foot of Donon, we had managed 
forty-five at best. 

Laura had just pointed out to me that the map 
placed us below a Roman temple ruin, elevation 1009 
meters, when I spotted a sign in the trunk of the tree 
beside us. We sat on a deteriorating bench, having 
stopped to take a breather before tackling the mountain 
looming in our path. The bright April sun lagged 
beyond the pasture that the bench overlooked, reflected 
among the roofs at the near cusp of the landscape. The 
sign, which depicted a bicycle and a fork and spoon, 
pointed rustily in that direction. I stood and, licking 
my fingers, rubbed some of the message back into the 
present. The price was in deutsche marks, not euros, 
which completed the mystique. 

“You think?” Laura said, not needing to finish. 
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“] would seriously doubt they still rent rooms,” I 
said. I looked at my watch. “It’s nearing seven.” 

“Can't hurt to try. Worse case, we make the other 
side of the mountain as it’s getting dark. I’m sure 
there'll be a Zimmer frei in the village where people 
access the Roman ruin.” 

Our tour went very much like that, Laura asking 
me my opinion and then settling on her own. Which 
is how it should have gone, as she had mapped out 
our route and knew a good deal about the language, 
geography and culture, having spent six cumulative 
years in Germany in a military household. 

“Lead on,” I said. 

The cords of her legs were already in motion as 
she mounted her bike and started up the narrow road. 
As the view expanded, bringing the resplendent fire of 
a mountain sunset, thoughts of refuge from the coming 
night evaporated. The structures sharpened into their 
configurations, fences stabbing darkly at the sky, 
roofs sloping in deep humility, as if for their luxurious 
domain. We rode alongside a fence of electric wire, 
automobile batteries appearing intermittently, then 
immediately as we reached out, laughing, to touch the 
containment of animals unseen. The silhouettes in front 
of us comprised a farm, its current operators probably 
generations behind the makers of the decrepit sign in 
the tree. 

“T love this place,” Laura said, a sentiment with 
which I couldn’t argue as we merged with the rest of 
the brush strokes in the pastoral scene. 

A rock wall surrounded the main house and its 
grounds. The gate was fashioned from the front halves 
of two rusted old-fashioned bicycles. If that wasn’t 
enough to make me mend my opinion about the place 
offering beds, then the laminated lodging info attached 
to the side of the wall was. Furthermore, the rear of the 
house, now visible, had a second-floor balcony complete 
with fresh flowers. The view from there, I imagined, 
would be fantastic, taking in both the sunset and the 
mountain. Impulsively my eyes found their way to the 
top of the steep, thinly wooded slope behind the farm, 
where I thought I could just make out an unnatural 
stone shape resembling a pavilion. 

We parked our bikes in a rack inside the gate and 
walked the path’s octagonal stones to the door. Before 
I released the brass knocker a woman’s face appeared, 
her striking blue eyes tempered by expressive age lines. 
Her white hair was done up in some clever way that 


Laura would later comment on, and her hand on the. 


doorjamb sported a blue gemstone to match her eyes. 
In spite of a thin, sad smile, there was a vitality about 
her that went beyond her welcome. 

“Guten Tag,” she said. l 

“Tag,” said Laura. “Sprechen Sie Englisch?” 

“Oh, a little.” 

“Ja. Ich spreche ein bisschen Deutsch.” 

“Dein Deutsch is sehr gut,” the woman smiled. “Do 
you wish a room for the night?” 

“Bitte.” . 

“Kommt herein. We have two rooms with private 
baths and a view of the valley.” 

We stepped inside the house inspired - Laura 
because of the warm welcome, myself because of the 
unexpected turn of events. My muscles thanked our 
hostess as they finally relaxed for the day, knowing a 
bed was near; my senses did the same as they partook 
of the rustic interior of the farmhouse. A wooden 
chandelier reminiscent of something found in an 
upscale hunter’s lodge formed the centerpiece of the 
entry area. The rough stucco walls were hung with 
woven or otherwise handcrafted pictures. The floor 
was a richly textured hardwood, as was the carved 
balustrade leading upstairs. In keeping with the wood 
theme, the scent of burning cedar seeped in from other 
parts of the house. 

Laura’s smile said it all as we ascended the stairs 
to the guest rooms. The two rooms were identical in 
nearly every way - traditionally spare but charming - 
except that the balcony of the second was that much 
closer to not only the mountain, but also a separate 
feature that lured the eye. Out in the field beyond the 
barn and the farm’s lone grain silo stood an orchard of 
some thirty trees - apple trees, I knew at once, because 
of their twisted frames. In the midst of them grew one 
that was taller and more grotesque than the others, 
and bearing the glimmer of developed fruit on one of its 
distorted branches, though it was only April. 

I found myself commenting on the loveliness of the 
view, not specifically naming the fruit trees. But she 
knew what had evoked my admiration. 

“In the village they call it Der Teufelobstgarten. 
The Devil Orchard.” 

While my imagination bristled,.my response was 
altogether unimaginative. “I can see why.” 

Maybe it was my taste for the dark but this time 
I didn’t allow my virgin tourist status to be a factor, 
plainly accepting the room to our hostess without even 
a consultatory glance at Laura. When I did cast my eye 
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her way, I saw that my assertiveness had earned me an 
almost desirous look. l 

Downstairs, we made introductions, filled out a 
card, and fielded what was a beautiful question from 
Helga. 

“Do you wish dinner?” 

I blinked at Laura. We had planned on eating chili 
out of a can. 

* * * 

- Forty minutes later, with light failing outside,.we 
were sitting down to a table of Jägerschnitzel, Brötchen 
(hard bread rolls), Pommes (fries), and beer. Helga 
declined to dine with us, but she proved more than 
happy to converse. We asked about her family and she 
told us her husband worked out in the fields till late 
and her son was away at Heidelberg learning surgery. 
We told her about our own families, in America and 
envying our dream of doing Europe our way. The talk 
went to this and to that, finally landing where I'd 
hoped it would as our hostess mentioned late spring 
blossoms. 

“So why do the villagers call it Der Teufel Garden?” 
I asked. It was as pathetically close as I ever came to 
constructing a phrase in the native tongue. 

“The villagers are afraid of Der Teufelobstgarten. 
The site has been a sacred one to some cultures. It has 
also been a...the word is grim?...yes, a grim one.” 

“What do you mean?” I said, chunk of pork 
suspended on the tines of my fork. 

“The Romans built the temple on Donon because of 
the energy that is present here.” She turned to Laura. 
“How.do you say Gelehrte in English? Yes, scholar. 
A Roman scholar named Protus wrote of the Celts... 
condemning this place.” 

Laura translated the rest because of the obvious 
strain on Helga’s ability. “Apparently,” she conveyed, 
“Druid priests chose this valley as a ritual site because 
of the energy Helga mentions. But soon after they 
began performing their ceremonies, they died without 
apparent cause. Their bodies were found in the spot 
where the orchard now stands, which is also where 
their funeral pyres were erected. The Celts believed 
that the priests fell victim to the same force that had 
made them choose the site.” 

Helga went on to explain, with Laura doing an 
increasingly animated job of translating, about how 
Protus had witnessed a battle between the Celts and 
the Romans from atop the mountain where the temple 
would be built two hundred years later - a battle that 


resulted in the near total destruction of both the Celtic 
army and the Roman division with which Protus 
traveled. He wrote that during the Celts’ customary 
pre-battle clamor of blowing trumpets and banging 
their swords and shields, they abruptly quit their 
intimidations, raising their arms to indicate something 
beyond the Romans. The Romans, believing it a ploy on 
the foe’s part, charged. A fierce bloodbath ensued, with 
the Celts appearing to try to hack their way through 
the Roman soldiers without regard for their own 
defense. Protus later learned that the Celts believed 
they had seen their Druid priests beckoning to them 
from a terrace of higher ground. So profoundly were 
they affected that they never returned for their dead, 
which spoke volumes for a culture with such elaborate 
funeral rituals - particularly when it came to their 
fallen warriors. 

A pausé preceded Laura’s unnecessary footnote 
that this farmstead occupied that terrace of higher 
ground. In the succeeding silence, I was about to ask a 
question that perturbed me when Helga began speaking 
again. Laura watched her intently before passing yet 
more history along. 

“The farm was abandoned during the war after 
some sort of skirmish left a party of Nazi soldiers dead. 
After an SS probe that apparently revealed nothing of 
substance, no one wanted any part of the place. Helga 
and her husband picked the farm up for next to. nothing 
after it sat empty for almost two decades. They started 
renting in sixty-five. Around that same time they 
planted the orchard that the villagers despise.” 

I seized the moment. “The tree in the middle of the 
orchard. The one that has fruit...” 

Helga spouted off a stream of German that did not 
even attempt to recognize the language barrier. Laura 
interpreted: “Beneath that tree lies what has been 
dubbed the Druid Stein - or stone. That’s where the 
valley’s energy is strongest and what made the Druids 
choose the place.” 

I shook my head for lack of a more. appropriate 
gesture. “This is fascinating stuff. Why doesn’t she 
post a new sign on the bike path alluding to the layered 
history of the area?” 

A minor discussion ensued. “They aren’t interested 
in money,” Laura finally related. “They much prefer 
someone perceptive enough to find and follow the sign 
already there.” 

“By they, you do mean Helga and her husband, 
right?” I smiled my smile and hoped I wasn’t told on. 
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Laura cast a glance at our hostess, who winked 


and began gathering up our cleaned plates. She asked’ 


if we would like to take a bottle of wine up with us and 
we told her we would, gladly. As Helga retreated to her 
environs, Laura and I did the same, pleasantly nibbling 
at each other’s ears as we locked ourselves in. The day 
and its expenditures dissolved and our intimacies took 


over. Somewhere between the hour of darkness and - 


total darkness I wanted a cigarette - which Laura, as 
usual, invited me to enjoy outside. 

I stood on the balcony in my boxers, looking out 
on a night as clear as the day had been. The stone 
configuration at the top of the mountain stood confirmed 
in the floodlights that were'trained upon it, a tease to 
motorists and long since disinterested villagers. As I 
sucked on my Marlboro my eyes fell to the orchard. Its 
trees were sketched in black wax, darker than all their 
surrounds, silhouetted even against the ground itself. 
A half moon hung off to the right splashing the land in 
its silvery light. One object captured its radiance more 
effectively than any other, that fruit so rare, so plump 
and rare on its jagged branch. 

At the foot of the tree I could see the white surface 
of the Druid Stein. I imagined how delightful it would 
be to sit there smoking my cigarette, submerged in the 
mystery of the place, knowing the local culture in a 
way no bed-and-breakfast, of itself, could provide. To 
venture a taste of the forbidden apple... 

Something moved out on the skirts of my vision. 
When I looked I couldn’t find it, though I fancied its 
afterimage to be the right size for Helga’s husband, 
lost abroad in his fields without supper. As soon as I 
returned my gaze to the tree, the flash occurred again. 
Even in a hallucinatory context, there was no mistaking 
it for some manner of passage. I glanced at the moon 
wondering if something had disturbed its surface, but 
my eyes were the only things disturbed, the fragment of 
motion a ghost on their lenses. The stub of my cigarette 
arced out into the night, spraying embers like fiery 
salt. 

“Are you coming in?” Laura asked from the spheres 
of darkness behind me. 

I poked my head in, not recognizing any of the 
outlines. “How would you like to go for a walk?” 

“Are you crazy? I’m sticky, if you know what I 
mean.” 

“Who cares. It’s beautiful out. Let’s go exploring.” 

I couldn’t tell, through the darkness, if she 
was afraid. I suspected not, knowing my Laura who 


conquered Europe with a pencil on paper. The pause 

allowed my eyes to adjust, the moonlight to seep in, 

the magic to re-invert. Laura’s breasts came into 

view, sweetly rounded and milky white below her tan 

line. I thought of their resemblance to the fruit in the’ 
orchard, but of course I had only a glimmer by way of 
comparison. Which was why I must go there, with or 

without her, and cup it in my hand.. 

She opted to join me, with the stipulation that I 
take her bodily in the spring night. 

I thought to deny her presumption, but the 
refreshed experience of her made me weak. 

* * * 

The night was magnificently unrestrained as we 
slipped out the guest door in back. The valley sprawled 
before us, the temple of Donon a celestial body to 
complement the moon. .Der Teufelobstgarten seemed 
to crawl in place as we approached, its still somewhat 
stark limbs jabbing angrily at the owls of spring with 
their shining eyes upon the mice of the field. Among 
the expressive trees, one rose taller, meaner, more 
seductively than its fellows, dangling drops of honey 
for the taker. I asked Laura if she was the taker and 
she told me she could not be sure. Neither could I as we 
dared place our bodies on the broad, flat stone beneath. 
I started a cigarette and she extinguished it against the 
bark of the tree, drawing me down on top of her. Her 
gown, translucent in the moonlight, melted around us. 

When my pace, or perhaps a quirk in my technique, 
didn’t satisfy her, she positioned herself above me, 
riding her body against mine as if it were our last 
encounter. Over her shoulder the bloated apple seemed 
to dip on its branch, singing with moonlight, begging to 
be pierced to let its juices flow forth. I felt my tongue 
reaching upward as Laura won the rest of my body, 
refusing to release me until I had spent myself inside 
her. While I experienced the orgasm with her, I could 
not release everything because a part of me had been 
captured by the fruit above. 

As Laura’s eyes hid behind their lids, the apple 
alone regarded me, a lamp over our pleasures. Again 
I reached, but it.was too high unless I stood. And if 
I stood I did so above the contented body of the only 
goddess I had known - until tonight. I closed my eyes 
and held her, no, clung to her, and the night was linen 
around us. It was she who withdrew, seeming to fail to 
see my distraction. 

“Aren’t you going to have a cigarette?” she said, 
placing her hands on her thighs. ' 
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“Really?” l 

“Don’t you always?” 

That’s when I heard the distant music of a tractor, 
presumably Helga’s husband working away in the 
realms below. As I looked that way I was sure I saw 
wisps of something slipping through fluid layers, but 
they vanished as soon my eyes found them. I turned 
back to see if Laura had fallen for optical tricks, instead 
found her gazing at me. “Cigarette,” she reminded me, 
holding a lit one in her fingers. She must have brought 
it along with her - behind her ear, perhaps, though I 
had tasted a different type of retreat there. 

I pulled on it, looking up at her. 

“If that’s not enough, how about this?” She reached 
above her and grasped the apple. Motion occurred 
spontaneously in every direction around me, strange 
light-like shapes emerging from nocturnal folds. Now 
Laura saw them too, a fact I gleaned as my gaze was 
torn between the flurried darkness and the apple in her 
hand. But then she froze, fixing on a point behind me, 
in the direction of the farm. Her lips parted slightly, 
her hand - no dont do that, Laura - released the fruit, 
the gleam of which seemed to intensify as it hung there 
unplucked. 

The surrounding motion quit, darkness becoming 
only darkness again. “Look,” was the word that came 
out of Laura’s mouth, as insubstantial as the shapes 
still lurking out there, invisibly. I turned to follow her 
stare and saw at once what commanded it. A single 
window in the farmhouse was lit up. ‘Silhouetted 
against it, out on the balcony of the room next to ours, 
was our hostess Helga. Watching us. 

“Jesus, what’s happening. How long has she been 
there?” Laura said. 

“It can’t have been too long,” I said. “We would 
have seen her.” 

“It’s the apple. When I touched it, it...was it my 
imagination?” 

“No.” 

“Then something else. An effect of some kind 
caused by the moonlight - look, she’s going in. Jesus 
Christ, my heart is pounding.” 

She spoke sense - or some semblance of it. I wanted 
to believe the apple was a disco ball activated by her 
touch. I wanted to believe it was all about mirrors 
and reflections. “You're right,” I told her. “It had to be 
illusion.” ; 

“There’s no other explanation,” she said, slowly 
removing herself from on top of me. I hadn’t realized 


until then how tightly she had been clutching me with 
her thighs. 

We covered ourselves and started back across the 
field, hand in hand, looking around us, looking back 
at the tree with its luminous angry fruit. Nothing 
disturbed the night except shadows. That and the 
distant, barely audible grumble of a motor. 

“Do you hear it?” I asked her. 

“I can’t hear anything but my heartbeat.” 

“Come on,” I said, turning towards the sound. 

“What? Where? I don’t want to.” 

“Just far enough so that we can see what’s below. 
I think I hear a tractor.” 

“So? Why do we care -” 

“Come on.” She didn’t put up a fight as I pulled her 
with me, though she kept looking off to her right where 
the Devil Orchard flexed its twisted waxen limbs. As 
we reached the edge of what proved to be a deep slope 
of more grassland, we had a view that sprawled even in 
the night, with rolling hills stacked one on the other in 
progressive shades. Our eyes found the tractor idling 
in a field, headlights catching its driver digging with 
his hands in the turned earth in front of the machine. 
As we watched for a minute or so, he appeared to sift 
through the soil, finding a glint of something and 
stuffing it in a bag he wore like an apron. 

“What do you suppose he’s doing?” Laura said. 

“Don’t know.” 

“I want to go back to our room.” 

“Okay.” 

The house could not have looked less comforting as 
we walked along the wall to the gate, wondering which 
peephole Helga watched from. But as we stepped inside 
its sturdy framework and the silence of its interiors 
escorted us to our room, our fears seemed farther and 
farther away. Laura held me for a long time before I 
heard her breathe evenly. In that easing music I tried 
to pass out of time with her, but a persistent gremlin in 
my system kept me from doing so. I tapped two smokes 
out of the pack and went out onto the balcony to watch 
the moon bathe the devil fruit. 

I found myself somewhat disappointed when I 


. reached the filter and nothing of report had occurred. I 


was debating whether to have the second smoke or go 
to bed when [heard the tractor approaching. The flick 
of my lighter echoed across the night. Upon lighting 
the cigarette I held the flame up to Donon and saw 
the goddess Diana there. Hadn’t Helga said it was 
her temple? The cigarette tasted like a question mark 
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as the sound of the engine drew nearer. When the 
machine appeared over the lip of the field, the universe 
had reached a tilted normalcy that flickered among my 
nerve endings. The tractor turned toward the orchard 
instead of the house, and I saw the ember in front of my 
face brighten to unfamiliar degrees. 

Helga’s husband dropped from the vehicle. As he 
began to pull the artifacts from his bag and place them 
on the stone that was probably still wet from his guests’ 
encounter, I had the impression of bones. 

* * * 

In the morning, as is so often the case, things looked 
entirely different. Laura joined me on the balcony for 
my morning puff, and last night need not be visited 
again as the orchard was only what it was, with actual 
blossoms breaking out on its branches. We kissed there 
beneath Donon before donning our cycling clothes and 
heading down to a wonderfully traditional German 
breakfast of soft-boiled eggs and Brötchen and cheese. 
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When our hostess asked if we had enjoyed visiting the 
orchard, we could only smile and wonder. 

As she saw us off she apologized for the fact that 
we never got to meet her husband, who was already 
out in the fields tilling again. If we took the farm road, 
which was the easier route around the mountain, we 
might see him. While we had no practical interest in 
the drudges of a farmer, we did like the idea of. an 
easier route around the mountain. We entertained only 
the briefest flutter of doubt when she told us we would 
save time by crossing the orchard field and picking up 
the road by the tree line at the base of the mountain. 

As we pedaled across the grassy stretch, Laura 
watched the temple above us, I the orchard. I couldn't 
be sure without venturing closer, but it appeared as 
though the rock beneath the tree was vacant. The 
apple, too, had that look about it as it hung there in the 
sun, pulpy and bright, unplucked. 

THE END 
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tial low budget producer- 
r Larry Buchanan died at age 81 
complications of a collapsed lung 
On December 2", 2004. He had just 
completed a director’s cut on his long- 
inthe-making project, THE COPPER 
SCROLL OF MARY MAGDALENE. 
His best known movies include: MARS 
NEEDS WOMEN; ZONTAR, THE 
THING FROM VENUS; CREATURE 
OF DESTRUCTION; and GOODBYE 
NORMA JEAN. Perhaps you watched 
some of them on the Mystery Science 
Theater 3000 program, or if -you are 
old enough, recall that they frequently 
appeared in the pre-cable days of television 
in the 1960s and early 70s. 
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By Christopher J. Jarmick 


Whether the experience of watching 
his movies was enjoyable or painful for 
you, he was (believe it or not) extremely 
influential and inspirational and had 
several ideas and projects that were ahead 
of their time. He wrote and directed at 
least thirty released films with budgets 
ranging from under five thousand dollars 
to about two-hundred-fifty thousand. In 
one fourteen-month period, Buchanan 
made seven features with average budgets 
of less than twenty-five thousand each. 
He also remained, throughout his life, a 
man devoted to his wife, Jane and four 


children. 


Buchanan never made. a movie an 
important film critic liked, yet most of his 
movies made money. He is called one of 
the worst directors of all time, yet was an 
influence on struggling genre filmmakers 
like Larry Cohen, John Carpenter, Tobe 
Hooper, Jonathan Demme, Oliver Stone 
and others who all probably jumped up 
while watching a Buchanan film yelling 
loudly: “If that guy can make money 
with movies like this, I can certainly do 
it too!” 
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Besides making American International 
Pictures (AIP), theater owners, and 
television stations a little richer, Larry 
also popularized a brand new sub-genre. 
Remember all those Sun Classic Movies 
and knockoffs like IN SEARCH OF BIG 
FOOT, IN SEARCH OF NOAH’S ARK, 
IN SEARCH OF HISTORIC JESUS, 
and THE LINCOLN CONSPIRACY? 
Remember Larry Cohen’s THE PRIVATE 
FILES OF J. EDGAR HOOVER or 
Oliver Stone’s JFK, NIXON, and THE 
DOORS? Larry made speculative docu- 
dramas and conspiracy movies before any 
of them did and for tenths of pennies on 
the dollar compared to Stone’s flicks. He 
also almost made a controversial religious 
film long before “The DaVinci Code” or 
PASSION OF THE CHRIST. 


I can’t quite go so far as to say that Larry 
Buchanan was an indispensable part 
of independent film, because someone 
else probably would have come along 
at some point and figured out what he 
did. What’s unique is that it probably 
would have taken five or six people to 
accomplish everything that Larry did—and 
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he did it all while remaining far outside 
the conventional Hollywood system. 


Now despite what you might think after 
reading some of the titles of Larry’s best 
known productions, he was not a bizarre 
character with delusions of grandeur who 
believed his creations were misunderstood 
masterpieces like: PLAN NINE FROM 
OUTER SPACE or ROBOT MONSTER. 
No. Larry Buchanan is not in the same 
league as an Ed Wood Jr., Phil Tucker 
or even a Ted V. Mikels. Larry took 
careful deliberate risks usually with 
other people’s money and built himself 
a long career without enduring a lot of 
interference from Hollywood executives. 
He was not an angora-loving transvestite 
(like Ed Wood Jr.); he did not have a 
nervous breakdown when audiences 
laughed and ridiculed his movies (like 
Phil Tucker); and he never got caught 
up in the Hollywood party scene (like 
Ted V. Mikels). Okay, he did have some 
pretty crazy theories about the deaths of 
Marilyn Monroe and several rock stars, 
but we all have relatives or acquaintances 
like that, right? And, unlike your slightly 
wacky Uncle who writes that blog on 
the Internet about the black helicopters, 
Larry turned his theories into money- 
making wacky movies. 


He also made his family a priority in 
his life, moving them out of New York 
and deep into the heart of Texas - insert 
hand claps here - before his wife Jane had 
the first of their four children. Larry 
sometimes worked long hours shooting 
his movies for ten to twelve days every 
few months and then he would finish 
his films at a saner pace so he could 
spend time with his family. In the early 
1970s, when he moved his family to 
Southern California for a few years, Larry 
employed family members to help him 
make his movies. Larry also always kept 
his perspective and sense of humor. If 
you have any doubt about that, consider 
that his rather short 1995 autobiography 
is called, IT CAME FROM HUNGER: 
Tales from a Cinema Schlockmeister. So 
who was this supposedly well-adjusted 
moviemaking madman? 


Larry Buchanan was born as Marcus 
Larry Seale Jr. in 1923 in Lost Prairie, 
Texas. His mother died when he was just 
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nine months old and he was raised in a 
Christian orphanage. His father was a 
Texas sheriff who would visit his son at 
the orphanage on a regular basis until one 
tragic day, when during a bank robbery, 
Larry’s father was shot and killed. Larry 
spent hours watching movies at the 
Variety Clubs of America facility, which 
is an organization that takes care of the 
Will Rogers home in Oklahoma and 
runs a Woodland Hills California home 
for old, retired actors. Larry eventually 
moved to southern California intending 
to devote himself to a life in the ministry. 
It was not to be. 


Larry struck up a friendship with 
director W.S. Van Dyke (also known 
as ‘One Take Woody’) who probably 
got the nineteen-yearold Buchanan a 


` job at 20 Century Fox studios in the 


prop department. Van Dyke worked as 
a child actor in vaudeville and was an 
assistant director under D.W. Griffith on 
INTOLERANCE. He went on to work 
on action serials and western features 
before rising up the ranks to direct “A” 
pictures. Van Dyke earned two Best 
Director Academy Award nominations 
for 1934’s THE THIN MAN and 1935’s 
SAN FRANCISCO. In addition to 


directing three or four films per year, Van 
Dyke also taught a series of film classes 
out of his home in Beverly Hills and Larry 
Buchanan probably learned about film 
editing from him. I can’t be one hundred 
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percent sure of this, because there are 
some interviews where Larry Buchanan 
talks about working with Woody Van 
Dyke around the same time he made 
appearance as a bit-actor in movies like 
1950’s THE GUNFIGHTER starring 
Gregory Peck. This time-line could not be 
factual since Woody Van Dyke committed 
suicide in 1943. | Woody Van Dyke is 
also the one Larry credits as suggesting 
that to be a director he would need to get 
into the Union. You couldn’t get into the 
Union unless you had experience. How 
do you get around this Catch 22? You go 
to New York, join the Army Signal Corps, 
and make army-training films in the old 
Biograph Studios on Long Island. 


Larry did this around 1946 and a 
few years later also acted in some off- 
Broadway theater productions as well. 
Then he returned to California where he 
got, a studio contract, not as a director, 
but as a contract specialty player. Part 
of the reason he got the contract, might 
have been that he was also a pretty good 
singer, who probably had dreams of being 
a singing cowboy in the movies like Gene 
Autry. That didn’t happen, though. 
Instead, he took on un-credited bit parts 
in films like 1950’s THE GUNFIGHTER 
and managed to work behind the camera 
with Fred Zinneman on THE MEN, which 
was Marlon Brando’s first major screen 
appearance (Brando played a paraplegic 
war veteran). Larry was back in New 
York around 1951 to pursue television 
and theater work and got a production 
job on THE MARRYING KIND, where 
he got to observe director George Cukor 
at work. He also appeared with up-and- 
coming Jack Klugman (television’s Odd 
Couple and Quincy) in an off-Broadway 


play. 


Around this time, Larry’s wife Jane 
became pregnant. She wänted to move 
back to Texas with Larry to raise their 
child, so Larry made his own movie—a 
Western short called: THE COWBOY. 
It was a one-reeler that explained what 
real authentic cowboys wore and why. 
Larry was very proud that the short film 
was shown on the same program as the 
Frederick March film version of DEATH 
OF A SALESMAN in a New York theater 
in 1952. It was at the screening that Larry 
had his first fateful meeting with Alex 


th one of the star: 

North, the 

film music composer who did the 

music for DEATH. Larry’s short was 

nominated for a Peabody Award and he 
was quickly able to re-pay his investors. 


Larry B. ta 


Larry quickly raised $17,000 to shoot 
his first full-length film, originally titled 
GRUBSTAKE. But since no one knew 
what a GRUBSTAKE was, and it was 
often misspelled as GRUBSTEAK, the 
title was changed to APACHE GOLD. It 
was shot in Big Bend Country in Western 
Texas and was the first film role for Jack 
Klugman—Larry’s friend from the theater. 
Also in the cast was a young actress named 
Nell Adams. She became the first wife of 
Steve McQueen and they had two sons. 
In fact, Larry takes credit for giving Steve 
McQueen his first professional film job 
and for introducing him to Neill Adams. 
Larry hired Steve McQueen out of the 
New York theater to do some voice-over 
work for him. Lynn Shubert also had a 
small role in the movie and would work 
with Larry more closely twenty years 
later, co-writing several screenplays. AG 
was never widely distributed to theaters, 
but Larry paid back his investors because 
footage from it was sold as stock footage 
to be used in other movies. 


Larry then received a job offer to be 
part of the production team at Jameson 
Studios in Dallas Texas. The Jamesons had 
seen and liked APACHE GOLD (perhaps 
they even invested a few dollars in it) and 
needed an experienced director to help 
them make international commercials 
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for several. clients. As 
a new father, Larry 
= needed steady work and 
| commuting to New York 
for projects was proving 
too difficult. So, for the 
next seven or eight years, 
Larry made valuable 
‘contacts with local 
actors and production 
people while working 
at Jameson Studios. He 
also occasionally got 
calls from the studios 
and helped Elia Kazan 
find Texas locations 
for VIVA ZAPPATA. 
"One day, film composer 
Alex North visited the set and 
spent time renewing his acquaintance 
with Larry. 


By the late 1950s, Larry was trying to 
put together a few feature films. Some 
of them were projects shot over several 
weekends and never finished. One of 
the projects Larry started in the early 
60’s was called NAUGHTY 
DALLAS, which was 


released a few years later. 


Then there was THE 
NAKED WITCH. 
shot in sixteen m.m. color 
in a small German town 
just west of Austin, Texas 
called Luckenbach. Claude 
Alexander financed it. He 
was a very successful road 
show man. Road show men 
would travel around the 
country, particularly in the 
South, with several films to 
exhibit. They would rent a 
few theaters and show their 
movies—often sexploitation 
films like MOMANDDAD. 
They would also sell books 
and gimmicks to theater 
patrons and make most of 
their money on these tie- 
in products. Claude and 
Larry became friends, and 
Larry convinced Alexander 
to give him eight thousand 
dollars to shoot a movie 
he originally called: “The 
Witch of Luckenbach.” 
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had th 3 


It was shot in about ten days with the 
cooperation of the citizens of the small 
German Village, and looks like it was 
shot in Europe, not in Texas. Claude 
extensively re wrote the original script 
adding more commercial elements to it. 
He also retitled the movie THE NAKED 
WITCH. 


THE NAKED WITCH is a pretty 
ambitious color film that has a plot similar 
to Mario Bava’s BLACK SUNDAY a.k.a. 
MASK OF SATAN. A student doing 
research for his college thesis paper tries to 
talk to several still superstitious German 
immigrant villagers about a legendary 
witch. Turns out the witch might have 
actually existed, and eventually the college 
student disturbs the grave of the witch 
and it comes back to life, rising from 
the grave and attempting to murder the 
descendants of her persecutors. It’s up to 
the student to stop the evil but beautiful 
and sometimes “naked” witch. The short 
film opens with a nearly ten minute 
prologue showing us photographs of old 
paintings as a narrator talks ominously 


body of 
;. Gut í 
wilich. 


ful pictures: The Naked Witch in terrifying technicolor! 
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about witchcraft in the Dark Ages. The 
film features some topless nudity—though 
in most prints the nudity was covered 
primitively with a technique called 
masking. Larry shot the film without 
Claude around, so he went back to his 
original script, and not the one Claude 


had re-worked. 


Although Alexander and Larry would 
remain friends, Claude absolutely 
despised THE NAKED WITCH. There 
were exploitable elements in the film, so 
much so, that it became one of the most 
successful pictures he ever marketed. 
In fact, the movie was still being shown 
at Drive-ins in upstate New York and 
throughout the south even into the 
1980s! The film displays many of what 
would become Latry’s well known 
techniques, including long drawn 
out shots of a car driving down the 
road, characters placed in rooms 
as if they were wax figures while 
voice-overs and obviously dubbed 
dialogue tell us what is going on, 
and technically inept day-for-night 
scenes. The acting is pretty awful, 
the few special effects are laughably 
cheap (although there’s a well-done 
scene where a small waterfall turns blood 
red after a murder) and terrible dialogue. 


At fifty-nine minutes, there is something‘ 


irresistibly charming about this micro- 
budgeted, slightly sexy, campy feature. 


The movie is presented on a Something 
Weird Video Special Edition DVD 
through Image Entertainment, along with 
an unrelated circa 1970s drive in favorite 
called CRYPT OF DARK SECRETS 
(that’s enjoyable). The DVD boasts two 
separate long conversations with Larry 
Buchanan AND Claude Alexander. Fun 
extras on the disc include PG to R rated 
short subjects and thirteen trailers for 
low budget voodoo and witchcraft movies 
like: MACUMBA LOVE, THE DEVILS 
GARDEN and HOT PANTS HOLIDAY! 
Good DVD for low-budget exploitation 
movie lovers. 


Larry's 1963 feature, FREE WHITE 
AND 21, jumpstarted his long relation- 
ship with AIP pictures. He produced, 
wrote, edited and directed the black and 
white movie for less than forty-thousand 
dollars. It was, as they say, “ripped from 
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the headlines,” and- based on an actual 
court case. Annalena Lund plays the 
blonde beauty Greta, who has come to 
Dallas after a trip through Mississippi to 
raise funds for CORE (The Congress of 
Racial Equality). She winds up staying in 
the black part of town at the Ebony Hotel 
where in the process of soliciting funds 
from businessman Ernie Jones (played by 
activist actor Frederick O’Neal), she goes 
to his hotel room. What happened in 
that hotel is the subject and the focus of 
the film’s lengthy and talky courtroom 
sequences. Was the whole thing set up 
simply to see if a black man could get 
a fair trial in a Texas courtroom or did 
something unsavory and non-committal 
occur? 


THE TRIAL OF LEE HARVEY 
OSWALD is the movie that asks the * 
question: What if Lee Harvey Oswald 
was not assassinated by Jack Ruby and 
was tried for the murder of JFK? 


Larry and his partner Harold Hoffman 
sold the picture to American International 
Pictures and, according to Larry, within 
ten days, FREE WHITE AND 21 made 
back its money. In fact, AIP aggressively 
marketed the film as a blaxploitation 
film and it wound up being among the 
top grossing pictures in the U.S. for 
nearly four months in a row. AIP quickly 
called Harold and Larry to Hollywood to 
negotiate a deal- Azalea (like the flower) 
Pictures was born. 


Just prior to the windfall, Larry 
began shooting a color sixteen m.m. 
sexploitation film for some producers. 
It was first called “Swamp Rose,” but the 
producers decided something sleazier 
was needed and supposedly took the 
film away from Larry, shooting half the 
film in black-and-white. It was re-titled 
COMMON LAW WIFE with director 
credits going to “Eric Sayers.” It opens 
memorably with rich old Shugfoot Rainey 
throwing darts at the head of his aging 
mistress Linday (Anne MacAdams) and 
saying:. “Do you want me to put one right 
between your eyes?” Shugfoot has decided 
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to get himself a younger trophy girlfriend 
and sends for his niece Jonelle (Lacey 
Kelly). Jonelle is a sassy, trouble-making 
New Orleans stripper called ‘Baby Doll,’ 
who is more than ready and willing to take 
Uncle Rainey’s money. Linda, however, 
learns from a lawyer that by Texas law 
she’s Shug’s common law wife and she’s 
going to stick around to fight for what 
she’s entitled to. Larry shot part of the 
film in color, but later footage was shot 
in blackand-white. When the film was 
released entirely in black-and-white, the 
previously filmed color sequences look 
as though they were shot in a fish tank 
of dirty water. It’s an enjoyable example 
of sleazy, adults-only regional filmmaking 


that was once the staples of drive-ins. 
Available on DVD. l 


A.LP made a three picture deal 
with Hoffman and Buchanan. ‘One 
of the pictures would be Larry’s 
NAUGHTY DALLAS. The plot 
is about a small time girl coming. 
to the big city and winning a strip 
contest at a big Dallas nightclub. 
Larry sometimes said the film 
was shot in Jack Ruby’s club and 
contained footage of Ruby playing 
drums. It isn’t true. Larfy might have 
shot some film with Ruby fooling around 
with the drums, but that doesn’t appear 
in the film. There are a few shots of the 
exterior of Jack Ruby’s Carousel club, but 
the interiors were filmed at the Colony 
Club, a Dallas strip club (owned by Abe 
Weinstein). Jack Ruby killed accused JFK 
assassin Lee Harvey Oswald in 1963. 


Note: Claude Alexander was offered the 
film a few years earlier but didn’t want it 
because he felt it wasn’t sleazy enough to 
qualify as a striptease movie—it was too 
tame and had a ridiculous plot. 


After John F. Kennedy was assassinated 
in 1963, Larry Buchanan quickly began 
working on one of his most unique 
projects. He knew Jack Ruby, he knew: 
people who had shot footage of Kennedy 
and later of Oswald. Larry’s ‚next 
movie THE TRIAL OF LEE HARVEY 
OSWALD poised the question: What 
if Lee Harvey Oswald was not shot and 
killed by Jack Rudy but went to trial as the 
accused killer of JFK? 


TRIAL is a courtroom melodrama shot 
mostly from the perspective of someone 
sitting in the jury box watching the trial 
unfold. Larry consulted with a well- 
known trial attorney, Charles W. Tessmer, 
to insure correct courtroom jargon 
and points of law were used correctly. 
He wrote the script with his partner 
Hoffman (and help from Tessmer) in 
about two weeks and took another two 
weeks to film the production. Larry also 
acquired an amateur home movie shot 
during the Kennedy motorcade. moments 
after bullets were fired and included this 
footage. He also included footage he 
shot ‘in and around Dallas, including 
‘places important to the story (including 
Oswald moments before he was shot by 
Jack Ruby). 


TRIAL is a talky courtroom drama 
that suggests no witnesses could place 
Oswald in the window of the book 


depository when he was supposed to have. 


shot JFK. It would also be established 
the rifle he supposedly used was not in 
proper working order and Oswald could 
not have fired off an accurate enough 
shot to kill the President even if he was 
trying to do it. Larry hired actors from 
the local pool of community theater 
talent he knew from his commercial work 
at Jamesons Studios. He also included a 
policeman and a doctor who had played 
parts during that fateful day in Dallas. 
Larry claimed to know that Jack Ruby 
had a possible pathological obsession for 
Jackie Kennedy. He also insisted that 
there is information in his film that was 
never fully investigated by anyone from 
the Warren commission. Hype to sell the 
movie or truth? Did Larry know more 
than the Warren commission did? It was 
certainly a timely and controversial film. 


TRIAL was screened several times 
to very appreciative audiences. It was 
planned that there would be a five- 
.minute break in the film when the judge 
dismisses the jury for deliberation. A few 
prints once contained footage of a clock 
counting down five minutes (much like 
intermission time at drive-ins). During 
a special drive-in screening of the film in 
1964 as the movie paused and the clock 
appeared, many audience members went 
to the snack bar to buy snacks and discuss 
the film.. Larry was in attendance and 


was delighted when he over-heard many 
discussions about the movie and whether 
Oswald was guilty or not. When the 
feature continued, it concluded, not with 
a Jury decision, but with a special message 
from the film’s consultant and defense 
attorney, Charles W. Tessmer. 


TRIAL was never widely shown because 
it was believed the country was not ready 
for a controversial film like this so quickly 
after the JFK assassination. In 1977, 
TRIAL was re-written and turned into a 
better 1977 television movie starring Ben 
Gazzara and Lorne Greene, keeping the 
same concept as the original in posing 
the “what-if-Oswald-had- lived-and-stood- 
trial” question. Larry Buchanan did not 
receive due credit; nor did he sue. NOTE: 
Bill Thurman had small roles in both the 
original and in the television re-make. 


TRIAL and a later Buchanan film, 
the documentary THE OTHER SIDE 
OF BONNIE, AND CLYDE (narrated 
by Burl Ives), are available on a special 
Something Weird, Image Entertainment 
DVD that includes full length Larry 
Buchanan commentaries, previews 
of several Buchanan films, additional 
previews of other 1950s crime films and 
specialty shorts like CRIME ON THE 
MARCH. The TRIAL print transferred 
for the DVD is nearly pristine. 


It was TRIAL that marked the first time 
former-wrestler-turned-actor Bill Thurman 
appeared in a Buchanan movie. Thurman 
became the Larry Buchanan equivalent of 
Roger Corman’s Dick Miller, and had a 
long career in movies and television as a 
much-in- demand character actor. 


Thurman may not have been an 
exceptionalactor;still, he was entertaining, 
fun to watch and was very well liked by 
everyone that worked with him. Steve 
McQueen called Larry on the phone 
after seeing Thurman in one of Larry’s 
television movies and then made sure that 
Thurman was on the set of nearly every 
one of his latter movies. Starting in the 
early 1970s, McQueen would sometimes 
get Thurman a part, sometimes he would 
just have him hanging around on the set 
for several days. Many stars and directors 
(including John Ford) would have people 
they liked standing around their sets. 
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Some of these people played bit parts in 
the movies being made, but sometimes 
they just wandered around while the film 
was being shot. This was the case with 
Bill Thurman. You'll see Thurman pop 
up briefly in many films—he’s in Steven 
Spielberg's SUGARLAND EXPRESS and 
you ll see him looking at a monitor in the 


‚first scene of CLOSE ENCOUNTERS 


OF THE THIRD KIND. In 1971. 
Thurman turned in his best performance 
as Coach Popper in Peter Bogdonavich’s 
THE LAST PICTURE SHOW. 
Thurman lived in Texas and those that 
hired him would pay the extra money, to 
fly Thurman to a film’s location and pay 
for his room and board. Why? Thurman 
was perhaps seen as a good-luck charm for 
several Hollywood professionals. He died 
on April 13, 1995 at age seventy-four. 


The next Buchanan film theatrically 
released in 1964 was UNDER AGE, 
another courtroom melodrama based 
loosely on an actual court case. A sixteen- 
year old boy has sex with a fourteen-year 
old girl and the boy’s mother is put on trial 
for rape. There was a law on the books 
that made this possible. Interesting as it 
might be, it made for a pretty dull, talky 
courtroom, melodrama.. Larry boasted 
the film did pretty good business in South 
America because the lead teenage boy was 
played by a young Hispanic actor. 


TRIAL was never released theatrically, 
and NAUGHTY DALLAS and UNDER 
AGE failed to duplicate the incredible 
success of FREE WHITE AND 21, so 
Larry had to come up with a great idea 
to continue making pictures for Samuel 
Z Arkoff and James H. Nicholson’s 
AIP pictures. Larry understood that 
AIP, Corman and other independent 
film companies throughout the 1950s 
created niche products for audiences the 
Hollywood Studios overlooked. Studios 
had pretty much ignored teenagers, so 
smaller companies like AIP created low 
budget creature features and films filled 
with rock ‘n’ roll music, hot tods and 
juvenile crime that got young people back 
into theaters and away from the television. 
Huge profits were made throughout the 
1950s and into the 60s by creating drive- 
in-movie double features. 


As the tastes of the always-fickle public 
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changed, Larry realized what sold at the 
drive-in a few years earlier was no longer 
selling. The older drive-in movies were 
being offered as packages to television 
stations needing cheap programming 
to show so they could sell additional 
advertising. The new HOT item was 
COLOR televisions. 


AIP was not going to offer Larry very 
much money to do another film for them. 
They wanted three films very quickly that 
could be added to the package they were 
offering to television stations. And the 
movies had to be shot in black-and-white 
for between twenty to thirty-thousand 
dollars. 


Since AIP wanted things done ‘so 
quickly, Larry didn’t have time to write 
and develop scripts. Thus, an agreement 
to remake several movies AIP already 
owned. AIP was thinking low-budget 
black-and-white films that could be used 
to make the television film package more 
attractive. Larry knew that theatrical 
distribution for low-budget movies was 
only possible if they were in color. He 
also reasoned that color films would be 
more valuable and attractive to television 
stations as well, as so many people 
were buying color TVs. Larry agreed to 
make the very low-budget color features 
provided he would reap all the profits 
from the theatrical releases. Arkoff and 
Nicholson agreed. None of the quickie 
pictures ever got an actual theatrical 
telease, however, because they simply did 
not possess the kind of production values 
people expected from theatrical films. 


You know how Hollywood has been on 
a rampage doing remakes and sequels? 
Remember when filmmaker Gus Van Sant 
remade Alfred Hitchcock’s PSYCHO in 
a virtual shot-forshot duplication of the 
original? 


Well, Larry didn’t quite do a shot-for- 
shot remake of the original AIP films. He 
remade the movies in many cases and for 
not much more than what they originally 
cost AND in color. He had to cut a lot of 
corners to make the pictures this cheap, 
but he made them, fast, and on budgets 
of less than twenty-five thousand per 
movie. (He might have been paid thirty- 
thousand per movie, profiting by making 
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them for less than that, since he often 
claimed the movies actually cost between 
twenty to twenty-two thousand each.) 


Eight of these quickie television movies 
were made in less than three years. Four 
were remakes, four were from original 
scripts (usually written by Larry and 
writer-actor Tony Houston who later 
became a_ successful entertainment 
lawyer in Los Angeles). As he made the 
TV pics, Larry also negotiated deals to 
make theatrical features for AIP as well. 
Buchanan earned the right to boast 
about making a great deal within a deal 
at American International Pictures. He 
was able to stay near his home in Texas 
and do the kind of work he loved while 
making money for a lot of people... Of 
trivial interest: Larry holds a record for 
directing seven full-length pictures in a 


fourteen-month period between 1967 


and 1968. 


The first of the television movies was 
THE EYE CREATURES which was 
released to television in late 1965. It was 
often shown with a typo in its title as: 
ATTACK OF THE EYE CREATURES. 
It was a remake of the cult 1957.,film: 
INVASION OF THE SAUCER MEN. 
Both feature had the standard 1950s 
story wherein teenagers discover an 
alien creature and must try to convince 
local authorities that they are not drunk 
or pulling a prank. In this case, the 
creatures were strange looking aliens 
from outer space. The original was 
very low budget and its high point was 
the impressive creature design by Paul 
Blaisdel who created many interesting 
beasties on tiny budgets for 1950s sci-fi 
and horror flicks. THE SAUCER MEN 
features some of Blaisdel’s best work. 
The movie also was a satire of the genre 
and not just because it featured a pair of 
intentional comical con-men characters 
(one of them played by Frank Gorshin 
the famous impressionist/comedian and 
future Riddler on television’s Batman). 
The voice-over narration was extremely 
tongue-in-cheek and pre-dated the full-out 
comic horror films that Corman and AIP 
would make a few years later like 1959’s 
A BUCKET OF BLOOD and 1960’s 
LITTLE SHOP OF HORRORS. The 


film’s plot developments and structure , 


closely resemble the huge 1958 hit THE 
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BLOB which featured Steve McQueen in 
his first major screen role. 

Larry's remake of this 1956 cult creature 
feature made minor changes to the script, 
but kept the‘same characters and most of 
the same scenes. Attempts at comic relief 
were overdone and painful to observe. 
The production was shot so quickly there 
were many continuity error type mistakes. 
The cheap creatures Larry came up 
with to replace the fascinating Blaisdel 
originals were absolutely laughable and 
looked more like the Michelin tire mascot 
than some creepy aliens from space. You 
can also clearly see that some of the extras 
dressed up as creatures only had head 
masks and not full costumes so you can 
see rubber monster masks on people 
wearing dark clothing and sneakers. Ah, 
they don’t make’em like this anymore! 


Unfortunately the pacing is slow and 
dull and Larry’ camerawork and editing is 


. technically lacking. EYE CREATURES 


star was John Ashley, a veteran of many 
early AIP juveniledelinquent and 
beach-party features. He would go on to 
co-produce and star in a series of well 
known cheap low budget Philippine 
lensed horror films like THE BLOOD 
ISLAND TRILOGY: MAD DOCTOR 
OF BLOOD ISLAND, BRIDES OF 
BLOOD and BEAST OF BLOOD. 


EYE CREATURES was a color film that 
cost around twenty-thousand to make and 
was very profitable for AIP which sold it 
to hundreds of television stations hungry 
for color movies that were inexpensive 
to license to play on their stations. Even 
terrible ones like this one. 


Almost immediately Larry made 
another color remake of an AIP film. It 
would become his best-known title and, 
quite frankly, the world would never be 
the same again. 


First shown on television stations across 
the country in 1965, ZONTAR, THE 
THING FROM VENUS was a remake 
of Roger Corman’s 1956 cult classic, 
IT CONQUERED THE WORLD. 
Corman’s ICTW was cheap and pretty 
ridiculous, but it is an enjoyable well- 
paced tale starring recognizable and 
competent actors like Lee Van Cleef and 
Beverly Garland. You can also see the 


film as an analogy for the Red Scare of 
the 1950s, but instead of Communists 
brainwashing small town Americans in 
an effort to take over the United States, 
we have an alien creature from Venus 
hijacking a satellite and subsequently 
employing mind control to create havoc in 
asmall town. The film’s special effects are 
laughable, yet the variation on the plot of 
the 1954 classic, THE DAY THE EARTH 
STOOD STILL and Don Siegel’s 1956 
version of INVASION OF THE BODY 
SNATCHERS is compelling and put over 
with decent acting and pacing. Yes, the 
cucumber/road-cone creature (seen at 
the picture’s climax) is one of the least 
convincing monsters Paul Blaisdel ever 
designed; nevertheless, we must cut Paul 
some slack here. He was given less than 
two hundred dollars by the notoriously 
cheap Corman to create it. There’s also 
a very phony rubbery looking devil-bat 
kind of creature as well. 


The 1956 Corman film was itself 
quickly knocked off by the ridiculous 
but very entertaining BRAIN FROM 
PLANET AROUS in 1957 which starred 
John Agar who wound up as the star in 
Larrys ICTW remake. You see how 
everything connects to everything else in 
the wonderful world of very low-budget 
movie making? Larry was excited about 
hiring Agar for the movie because they 
would be able to discuss John Ford. 

Larry was a huge fan of John Ford-and 
Agar worked with Ford, most notably on 
1949’s SHE WOREA YELLOW RIBBON 
with John Wayne. A few years later Larry 
would privately screen NAKED WITCH 
and HELLS RAIDERS for Wayne. 


Larrys ZONTAR makes subtle 
changes to the original script, has a cheap 
looking monster that I suppose is a slight 
improvement on the original (maybe). 
John Agar was paid fifteen hundred a 
week for the two-week shoot. The total 
budget of the film was around twenty- 
two thousand dollars and it was shot 
on sixteen m.m. color stock. The films 
pacing is lethargic and dull. It is one of 
those movies where characters sometime 
take long walks across rooms and around 
the sets and locations to help pad out the 
running time. 


The acting in ZONTAR is of the 


community-theater variety. Agar is one 
note and only Larry’s thespian discovery 
Bill Thurman makes an impression. He 
plays the part of Sheriff Brad Crenshaw. 
ZONTAR got a reputation as a so-bad- 
they-aregood kind of film developing 
a wide cult following because it was a 
color feature more widely shown on 


“television than any of the Ed Wood films 


in the late 60s. SCTV (televisions best 
sketch comedy whose alumni include: 
Eugene Levy, John Candy, Catherine 
O’Hara, Andrea Martin, Martin Short, 
Rick Moranis, Dave Thomas and Harold 
Ramis) created a memorable ninety 


minute show in the late 70s featuring a 
parody of ZONTAR. 


HIGH YELLOW featured Bill 
Thurman in a small role and was made 
after ZONTAR, but released quickly 
to theaters in late 1964. It’s a dated 
curio from a sub-genre of well-meaning 
message films taking stands against 
racial prejudice. Corman made a good 
one in 1962 called THE INTRUDER 
(sometimes called SHAME) that featured 
William Shatner; and Ted V. Mikels made 
an utterly laughable one in 1966 called 
THE,BLACK KLANSMAN. One of the 
best-known films of this once extremely 
controversial sub genre is 1964’s BLACK 
LIKE ME starring James Whitmore. In 
Larrys HIGH YELLOW, a seventeen- 
year-old lightskinned black girl tries to 
pass for white after getting hired by a 
wealthy movie mogul who is beset with 
family problems including a spoiled wife 
and a promiscuous teenage daughter and 
son. Bill Thurman plays a supporting role 
as Major Bates. The intent of the picture 
was noble and well-meaning but the 
execution is full of racial stereotyping and 
doesn’t play well in these more politically- 
correct times. For some, it will qualify as 
a camp curio of some interest. 


Larry followed ZONTAR and HIGH 
YELLOW with 1966’s CURSE OF THE 
SWAMP CREATURE featuring John 
Agar as the lead and Bill Thurman in a 
supporting role. It was not a remake of 
an old AIP movie but a film concocted 
by Tony Houston (sometimes billed as 
Huston) and Larry. Star John Agar and 
Larry had mounting disagreements while 
the movie was being made. Despite being 
friends, John was anxious to get back to 
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Los Angeles and told Larry that he was 
only obligated to stay on the production 
until six pm on the final scheduled day 
of shooting or Larry would have to pay 
him for another week. So everyone 
worked frantically to get more than ten 
minutes of usable film in the can. The 
sun went down and John Agar walked off 
the picture. The processing lab damaged 
the negative so the reshoots had to be 
done without Agar. Larry had to figure 
out a way to re-cut the movie around his 
missing star. Less then two years later, 
John Agar was working on yet another 
Buchanan picture, their friendship fully 
restored. i 


In a house by the swamp, a mad 
scientist, Dr. Simon Trent (Jeff 
Alexander), is doing research to turn 
humans into reptile-like creatures. He has 
a beautiful but nagging wife (played by 
Francine York). He has failed with most 
of his experiments, which become food 
for the alligators (instead of crocodiles) 
in his swimming pool. Meanwhile, back 
in town, a Brenda Simmons (Shirley 
McLine) and her goons (including Cal 
Duggan) trick businessman Driscoll West 
(Bill Thurman) who is trying to find oil in 
the swamp. He winds up in Dr. Trent’s lab 
as an experiment. Brenda pretends she 
is Driscoll’s wife to fool geologist Barry 
Rogers (John Agar) into locating the oil 
in the swamp for her. Eventually, of 
course, they have a showdown with Trent 
and his newly created fish man-monster 
(Thurman in a laughable rubber mask 
complete with halved ping-pong balls for 
eyes) who makes a brief appearance at the 
end of this extremely dull and slow paced 
movie. 


Although I can’t recommend the film as 
entertaining enough to spend time with, 
if you do find yourself stuck watching it, 
you'll bear witness to some of the worst 
dialogue ever written for a Buchanan film 
(and that’s saying something!). 


Here’s a choice exchange: 


Student: Doctor, I was thinking: just the 
work you’ve done with the crocodiles, in 
taking them back along the evolutionary 
path and making them into fish would be 
enough to win you world acclaim! 
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Dr Trent: “Acclaim? That’s nothing! 
To create life! To move it at will up and 
down the evolutionary path! That’s - 


m” 


something! 


Note: Francine York appeared 
frequently on some of the most 
popular television shows of the 


1967s MARS NEEDS WOMEN is 
one of Larry’s bestknown and most 
popular films. In the early 1970s, Larry 
was interviewed at Cannes by journalists 
excited to talk with the director of one 


“Acclaim? That’s nothing! To create 


Kirk was one of the original Mouse- 
keteers along with Annette Funicello and 
then became a popular Disney juvenile 
star graduating from roles in OLD 
YELLER to ‘THE SHAGGY DOG to 
ABSENT MINDED PROFESSOR 
and SON OF FLUBBER. His last 
film for Disney was the sequel to 


60s and 70s and also in the Ted 4: ' : oa the ADVENTURES OF MERLIN 
V. Mikel’ film: THE DOLL life! To move it at will Hp and down the JONES called MONKEY'S 
SQUAD. evolutionary path! That’s - something!” UNCLE. Why did Disney Studios 


Larry’s filmography lists a Western 
released in 1966 called SAM a.k.a. 
THE HOTTEST FOURTH OF 
JULY IN THE HISTORY OF 
BREWSTER COUNTY. There’s a listing 
of it also at IMDB.COM (which is not 
always the most accurate source) without 
much information. I’ve not seen the film 
and cannot verify from secondary source 
information about cast and crew. 


harman te not hepepy W 


—From CURSE OF THE 
SWAMP CREATURE 


of the most popular television movies in 
Israel. It turned out that MARS NEEDS 
WOMEN had been dubbed into Yiddish 
and was extremely popular—who knew? 
Tommy Kirk is the star of this ultra-low 
budget campy schlock-fest. 


is housekeeper it 
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suddenly drop Kirk in late 1964? 
There were rumors about substance 
abuse (pills, speed etc), but the real 
unofficial reason was that Kirk was 
gay and too many people knew it. 
You couldn’t be a young Disney star and 
be a homosexual in 1964. 


Some have inaccurately called MARS 
NEEDS WOMEN a twist on an idea 
developed in a beach-party movie called 
THE PAJAMA PARTY. 1964’s PAJAMA 


PARTY was the fourth in a series of 
AIP beach-party flicks. It also starred 
Annette Funicello, Harvey Lembeck 
(as Eric Von Zipper), and a young Teri 
Garr. Frankie Avalon only made a brief 
appearance. Other star cameos included: 
Elsa Lanchester, Dorothy Lamour, Don 
Rickles and Buster Keaton as a sad-sack 
Indian chief. Tommy Kirk played a 
teenager from Mars who is originally 
working on a plot to invade the earth, 
but after falling for Annette, decides to 
save the earth instead. It was one of the 
inspirations for THE ROCKY HORROR 
PICTURE SHOW but Larry insists it did 
not inspire MARS NEEDS WOMEN ... 


In M.N.W., Tommy Kirk plays Dop, 
one of five Martian men who have come 
to earth to help reverse a dangerous 
trend on Mars. The Martian population 
is danger of slow extinction because nine 
out of ten babies born on Mars are female. 
The plan is to kidnap five earth women to 
help alter the Martian gene pool so that 
more male children may be birthed. One 
-of the targeted earth women is none other 


In The Year 2889 it’s sti important to wa ch what you ea 


than a beautiful go-go-dancing scientist 
played by future Batgirl Yvonne Craig. 
That’s the one that Tommy Kirk winds 
up falling in love with - something that 
as a Martian is a brand new experience 
for him. This naturally leads to some 
complications. The film’s miniscule 
budget necessitated the use of slightly 
altered wetsuits and giant headphones 
for the Martian costumes. Although the 


pacing is very slow, this one can be a lot of ° 


fun if you are in the right mood. 


1967’s IN THE YEAR 2889 was 
Larry’s AIP television bound remake of 
Roger Corman’s 1956 THE DAY THE 
WORLD ENDED which starred Mike 
“Touch” Connors (TV’s Mannix) Paul 
Birch, Lori Nelson and Richard Denning. 
The original was shot in nine days and 
featured an interesting cheap mutant 
creature put together and played by Paul 
Blaisdel. The original is seen as a thinly 
veiled commentary on the Cold War 
and red scare of the 1950s and perhaps 
was an influence on the George Romero 
classic NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD 
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= in which undead 
zombies trap a 
group of people in 
a farmhouse. 


For his ten-day 
remake, Larry cast 
‘another former 
“Mouseketeer, Paul 
Peterson (better 
known for his 
juvenile role in 
The Donna Reed 
Show (today, he’s 
a highly respected 
"advocate for 


child ` 


The world 
has been destroyed 
by atomic bombs, 
a handful 


of people have 
urvived. There 
a mountain 

© that has 
protected 


from fallout. A 


 retired Navy 
officer, Captain 
John Ramsey 


(Neil Fletcher), and his daughter, Joanna 
(Charla Doherty), live in a large home in 
the valley and have enough food for three 
people to survive for several weeks. Instead 
of Joanna’s fiancé showing up, atomic 
researcher Steve (Paul Petersen) and his 
latex scarred irradiated brother, Granger 
(Max W. Anderson), arrive. Then sleazy 
Mickey (Hugh Feagin) and his stripper 
girlfriend Jada (Quinn O’Hara), appear. 
Joanna insists that her father find room 
for everyone. Finally, Tim an alcoholic 
neighbor and local ranger (played by Bill 
Thurman), makes the scene. Captain 
John declares himself the leader of the 
group (it’s his house and he has a gun), 
which doesn’t sit well with Mickey, who 
now has eyes on Joanna. Paul and Joanna 
develop a romance while Granger acts 
more and more bizarre, refusing to eat the 
rations and instead going outside to find 
“raw meat.” His “scar” make-up looks 
like quickly-applied white latex on the 
side of this face. Outside, there’s also at 
least one mutant creature that supposedly 
has steel claws for hands. Eventually, we 
see the ridiculous looking creature which 
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consists of a guy in a tattered business suit 
wearing a rubber mask and rubber clawed 
hands (played by Byron Lord). The mask 
appears to be a modified old man false 
face complete with white hair. Of course 
it includes large white rubber fangs like 
many of monsters in Larry’s films. 


Our dysfunctional nuclear survival 
family talks and talks, and in the process, 
attempts to figure out how they are 

"going to survive. The girls go for a 
swim in the pool, in their bikinis 
(of course), and Mickey cracks up 
and decides to kill his girlfriend. 
Meanwhile Jada plots to overpower 
Captain John and so thwart his 
plan for Steve and Joanna to get 
married and create new life in the 
post-Atomic world. The script is 
bad, character motivation forced, 
pacing extremely slow, and there are 
tons of technical glitches including 
terrible sound effects (the over-used 
Geiger counter makes a sound like 
crinkling cellophane for example). 
The actors are actually somewhat 
competent; still, they can’t possibly 
overcome the nonsensical script and 
lackluster direction. Nothing in the 
film suggests that we are in the year 
2889 by the way as almost everything 
looks very much like it was made in 
the 60s. Bad as the movie is, it’s too 
dull to recommend as a bit of fun 
save for true bad-movie aficionados! 
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The Donna Reed Show’s Paul Petersen not only made a 
film with Larry, but also was briefly a pop star! 


Note: Larry explained 
_ that Quinn O'Hara, the 
_ actress who played Jada, was 
_ so distracting and talkative, 
_ that he decided to make 
sure he was able to finish the 
| movie on time and without 
interruptions and: costly 
_ “blown takes” by killing off 
. the Jada character early in 
the film. Which Buchanan 
did and so was able to 
send the well-meaning but 
disruptive actress home 
early. This is the real reason 
why Mickey cracks up and 
kills Jada in the movie. 


The film is on DVD, 
paired with Larrys IT’S 
ALIVE and includes as a 
DVD extra, a short 2003 
interview with Paul Peterson. 


During the 1950s, some of the most 
popular fads involved psychic prediction, 
hypnosis and past-life regression. Psychic- 
tothe stars Criswell, had a popular 
television show and wrote a syndicated 
column (he would later appear in Ed 
Wood Jr.’s PLAN NINE FROM OUTER 
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SPACE and ORGY OF THE DEAD). 
Way before Shirley MacLaine ever went 
“Out Ona Limb,” there was the 1950s best 
seller “The Search for Bridey Murphy” 
involving a case where, under hypnosis, 
a Colorado woman revealed she might 
have lived hundreds of years ago. 


So why not twist things up a bit and 
create a low budget creature feature? 
1956’s SHE CREATURE was originally 
going to star John Carradine, but instead 
former “Boston Blackie” star Chester 
Morris assayed the role of Dr. Lombardi, 
the humorless, evil hypnotist. He plays 
the role far too seriously, with limited 
charisma. Pin-up-girl-ready Marla English 
isn’t given much to do but look busty. 
B-movie lead, Tom Conway, is here too; 
unfortunately, the extremely wooden 
Lance Fuller, as the male lead, takes up 
a lot of Tom’s screen time. The film’s 
slow pace works against enjoying its silly 
premise. The reason to see the flick, 
though, is it features one of the best Paul 
Blaisdel monster-suit creations. The 
prehistoric creature costume Blaisdel 
designed and wears in the movie is one 
of the most memorable monsters of the 
1950s. A shame, then, that the monster 
moves so slowly in the film, those confined 
to wheelchairs could have eluded it. A 


. a horrible creature that will steal your ping pong balls and fee 


bad blonde wig was added 
to the costume and it 
became 1957’S VOODOO 
WOMAN. You can also see 
the head of the creature in 
1958’s HOW TO MAKE A 
MONSTER. All of these 
features were directed by 
one of the most prolific 
directors of the era, Edward 
I Cahn. 


I’ve told you about SHE 
CREATURE because, as 
you might have guessed, 
Larry remade it in color 
as 1967s CREATURE 
OF DESTRUCTION. He 
didn’timprove thescriptand 
somehow managed to slow 
down the pacing even more 
than it was in the original. 
Larry also didn’t remember 
that an effective way to build 
suspense in these creature- ° 
feature movies was to take 
your time revealing the 
monster to the audience.. 
Larry not only forgets this and shows 
us the beast in the very first scene, but 
his monster is, and remains, one of the 
lamest, most ridiculous “horrors” you'll 
ever see. It’s a guy in a wet suit with a 
laughable rubber mask consisting of 
halved ping-pong balls for eyes and cheap 
long white rubber fangs. The film begins 
with a slightly shorter version of what will 
wind up being the finale. Then we get an 
extremely slow moving and garrulous re- 
hash of the far-fetched original. This time 
out, Les Tremayne plays the evil hynotist 
renamed Dr. Basso here. Tremayne 
does not deliver the kind of amusing and 
campy performance you might imagine he 
would; instead he plays it pretty straight 
without much flair. Tremayne was a 
prolific radio performer whose voice was 
among the most recognizable for many 
years (ranked just behind Bing Crosby 
and President Franklin D. Roosevelt), He 
appeared in good films like WAR OF THE 
WORLDS, THE RACKET and NORTH 
BY NORTHWEST and in low-grade fare 
like ANGRY RED PLANET, SLIME 
PEOPLE and MONSTER OF PIEDRAS 
BLANCAS. He made guest appearances 
on the most popular television shows 
from Alfred Hitchcock to Perry Mason 


This is: a) a friendly park ranger b) Sasquatch c) an old guy ona short walk d) Year 2889 mutant? 


and did voices for many cartoon shows 


including Smurfs and Scooby Doo. (Les 


died recently at aged 90 of a heart attack 
on December 19, 2004.) Tremayne’s 
wonderful deep bass voice was used to 
great effect in movies like FORBIDDEN 
PLANET and GOLDFINGER too. 
Here, somewhat disappointingly, Larry 
uses Les’ voice as an opportunity to pad 
the picture out to an excruciating length, 
with long drawn out hypnosis scenes. 
Only the most patient, die-hard, trashfilm 
fiend will be able to make it through this 
turkey. For the rest of us, CREATURE 
OF DESTRUCTION would best be 
used as an effective homeopathic sleep 
aid. Larry would use the same ridiculous 
monster again in 1969’s IT’S ALIVE- a 
slightly better bad movie. Larry would 
work with Les again in his art film: 
STRAWBERRIES NEED RAIN. (And 


no, the title is not a joke.) 


1968’s THE OTHER SIDE OF 
BONNIE AND CLYDE was a sixty- 
minute theatrical documentary narrated 
by Burl Ives. The short was well- 
researched, mixing interviews of surviving 
witnesses with authentic photos, newsreel 
footage and several brief re-enactments 
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filmed by Larry and his crew using 
period cars and clothes and slightly over 
the top pantomimestyle acting. The 
documentary concludes with an interview 
with Floyd Hamilton, brother of one of 
Clyde’s best friends and partner in crime: 
Raymond Hamilton. Floyd was the 
driver of the getaway cars during several 
of Bonnie and Clyde’s robberies. He was 
captured and spent nearly twenty years 
in jail before getting released a few years 
before this film was made. He was given 
a polygraph test and then interviewed by 
Larry’s partner, Harold Hoffman for this. 
He explains the life of being one of the 
most wanted men in the country: sleeping 
in cars, bathing in creeks, eating at drive- 
thru restaurants and what you could buy 
from small corner grocers. 


In 1967 Arthur Penn’s controversial, 
and for the time, extremely violent film, 
BONNIE AND CLYDE was highly 
praised. The film starring Warren Beatty 
and Faye Dunaway glamorized the 
outlaws and turned them into somewhat 
sympathetic anti-heroes. It also sparked a 
popular fashion trend. This documentary 
tries to set the record straight, portraying 
the real Bonnie and Clyde not as 
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glamorous and fashionable law-breakers, 
but as the sadistic violent criminals they 
actually were. The film had a regional 
release and did very well in the South, 
Southwest and in New York. It did best 


as a drive-in feature. 


Larry had originally met Burl Ives in 
the mid 1940s in New York. At that 
time, Ives lived on a houseboat on the 
Hudson River and was an up-and-coming 
folk singer playing in Greenwich Village 
nightclubs. Ives normally would have 
charged fifty-thousand dollars to narrate 
the film; due to the film’s low budget and 
his friendship with Larry, Ives lowered his 
price to just a few thousand. 


1968’s HELL RAIDERS starred John 
Agar in a cheapie war movie. He leads 
soldiers onto a South Pacific Island that 
comes under surprise attack. It is a film 
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that has been out of circulation for several 
years. That was followed, in the same 
year, by COMANCHE CROSSING, a 
western also unavailable for years. Little 
is known about either feature. 


I suppose you might call 1969’s IT’S 
ALIVE one of Larry’s most entertaining 
television features, not to be confused for 
anano-second with Larry Cohen’s cult hit 
of the same title (that was about a monster 
killer baby and spawned two movie 
sequels also by Cohen). Buchanan’s IT’S 
ALIVE is the tale of a husband and wife 
(played by Shirley Bonne and Corveth 
Ousterhouse) on a car trip vacation from 
New York who get lost in what we are told 
is the Ozarks but actually the Burnet area 
of Texas. (I believe there are a few shots 
of what would become Dinosaur Valley 
Park State Park near Glen Rose, Texas 
while it was under construction). The 


Larry. Here he 
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bickering couple first meet paleontologist 
Wayne Thomas (played by that ex-Disney 
star TOMMY KIRK), then make their: 
way to a large house in the middle of 
nowhere, where the slightly crazy (and 
soon to get even crazier) Greeley, played 
by Bill Thurman in full scenery chewing 
mode, eventually tricks the couple and 
traps them in a prison-like cell in a cave. 
Greeley you see, is a loony snake- wrangler 
who discovered a creature in the cave 
several years ago. He thinks he keeps the 
creature happy by providing it with fresh 
meat in the form of lost tourists. 


The cave, outfitted with colored lights, 
is obviously a tourist attraction (most 
likely part of Longhorn Cavern State 
Park near Burnet, Texas.) There are 
several opportunities the trapped people 
have at getting away, such as overcoming 
the middle-aged housekeeper Bella 


(Annabelle Weenick), but by not doing so, 
we have an eighty-minute Larry Buchanan 
movie. The script is full of bad dialogue 
that never quite sinks to the absurd level 
of an Ed Wood Jr. scenario. The actors 
work very hard despite the ridiculous 


lines they are forced to utter, which adds 


to the fun. At least for the first forty 
minutes or so. The picture really takes 
its time getting to the first reveal of the 
monster (about thirty-five minutes into 
the movie). You can understand why we 
don’t see much of the “IT” creature since 
it is the same laughable beast Larry used 
in CREATURE OF DESTRUCTION 
with the ping ball eyes, big rubbery head 
mask, long white fangs and painted wet- 
suit. In other words, “IT” looks like 
something you might find in the bargain 
bin of a Halloween costume store after 
everything worth buying has been sold 
or rented. This “IT” is also supposed to 
be.a giant, much bigger than a man, yet 
the few attempts at forced perspective do 
not work to convince us we are watching 
anything but a guy in a very bad rubber 
mask and wet suit. , 


The good news is that Bill Thurman 
has one of those delightfully campy-going- 
insane kind of scenes about forty minutes 
in, which he turns into the highlight of 
the film. He cackles, laughs, and carries 
on in familiar mad scientist fashion, never 
seeming to realize that he’s no scientist, 
just a homely loser feeding humans to a 
prehistoric gill man creature living in a 
pool of dissolving dry ice, deep within a 
cave under his large house. Work which 
hardly qualifies ole Bill for a million 
dollar research grant at MIT. 


The bad news is . . . the housekeeper 
character Bella gets to explain the long 
sad story of how she was kidnapped, 
brainwashed and forced to help Greely 
for the last several years. This is not 
handled, as it should be with a brief 
five-minute flashback scene; instead the 
story is dragged out over a seemingly 
interminable twenty-two minutes. I kid 
you not. We get an excruciatingly banal, 
mostly silent flash back sequence, with 
‘some unnecessary and badly written 
voice-over narration. _ 


The big monster showdown happens 
soon after the flashback scenes are finally 


and mercifully over; nevertheless, it isn’t 
particularly interesting or innovative. 
Then the picture concludes with a 
superimposed THE END ? over the 
credits. If you have made it through the 
entire feature (either because you are 
either a masochist or the fast forward 
function on ‘your DVD player stopped 
working) your jaw will drop completely to 
the floor as you realize Larry Buchanan 
has taken ten minutes of an over-used idea 
and stretched it out to eighty minutes. 
Two notes of interest: that’s Larry’s voice 
doing the narration at the very beginning 
of the movie AND yes, the flick was 
loosely based on Richard Magheson’s 
story “The Being.” 


Larry was actually given a fairly sizeable 
budget to make 1970s A BULLET FOR 
PRETTY BOY, which starred former 
teen idol Fabian Forte as the gangster 
Pretty Boy Floyd, and Jocelyn Lane as the 


“bad” girl. He added some production * 


value (old cars, costumes, reasonably 
believable machine gun battles) with 
the $250,000 budget AIP gave him for 
this slow moving crime drama. Charles 
Arthur Floyd (Fabian) is sent to jail for 
killing-a guy who was after his girl. He 
escapes from the pen, a criminal with 
mob connections in Kansas City. He 
robs banks, becomes the FBI’s Public 
Enemy Number One, and it’s up to FBI 
agent Hossler (Robert Glenn) who can 
put Pretty Boy down. In this inaccurate 
re-telling of the story, Pretty Boy is more a 
good-hearted Robin Hood gone bad, than 
a homicidal gangster. The supporting 
cast includes Bill Thurman and Morgan 
Fairchild in her first screen role. Some 
sources claim Larry was fired from the 
picture for going over-budget before the 
film was complete. He remained proud 
of the action and “machine gun” scenes. 
It received a rare wide release in over 
three hundred theaters in 1970 and was 
a financial success. 


1970s STRAWBERRIES NEED RAIN 
was an interesting experiment and Larry 
considers it among his best movies. He 
took five thousand: dollars, cast Les 
Tremayne as Death, and pretended 


..to make an Igmar Bergman movie. 


Larry even had phony credits made up 
declaring Bergman to be the director 


when he first showed it to some university - 
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students in Texas. They believed it was a 
Bergman movie and supposedly enjoyed 
it. Larry filmed the movie in the same 
little German town where he had lensed 
NAKED WITCH, which in this case, was 
supposed to look like Sweden rather than 
Germany. The slight plot involves Erica 
(Monica Gayle), a young woman who has 


' lived a dull and chaste life, and now Death 


(Les Tremayne) has come to take her away. 
She bargains with Death to give her one 
more day of life, so she can experience 
things she never did. This means Erica 
has sex and gets naked before Death takes 
her to the other side (shades of the porn 
classic DEVIL IN MISS JONES). It’s a 
put on, purposefully pretentious and 
perhaps interesting enough for some to 
sit through. There are a few shots that will 
kind of remind you of a Bergman film, 
but over-all, few will be fooled. 


In 1971, Larrys business partners, 
Enrique Touceda and Lynn Shubert, 
traveled to Tunisia to start shooting 
REBEL JESUS, an _ ahead-of-its-time 
Biblical film detailing Jesus’ activities 
AFTER he was crucified. It would have 
been a very controversial motion picture, 
showing a more humanistic Jesus— 
without miracles. It seemed to be based, 
at least in part, on the Dead Sea Scrolls 
and various theories that were not widely 
written about until a decade later (and 
it continues with the recent “DaVinci 
Code”). Larry always had an interest in 
historical Jesus and the Nazarenes and 
was excited about this project. Note: 
Originally Erica Gavin (Russ Meyer’s 
VIXEN) was cast in the movie, but 
shortly after arriving in Tunisia, her. use 
of recreational drugs held up part of the 
filming. In his DVD commentary for 
NAKED WITCH, Larry tells the story 
of how they had to rush the actress to 
the hospital many miles away from the 
location, to get medical attention. 


Larry recently wrote about the evolution 
of the REBEL JESUS film score in an 
article that is part of the Copper Scrolls 
Of Mary Magdalene website. Aware that 
the production was out of money while 
editing the film with Enrique, the two 
realized a crucial element of the picture 
was still missing. “What this film needs 
is a score by Alex North and seventy 
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musicians.” Enrique said. Larry agreed 
and reminded Enrique that he knew 
Alex. With his kindest put down, Rick 
retorted, “That was 1952. Alex is now on 
the Hollywood A-list. Eleven, count ‘em, 
eleven Academy Award nominations to 
date.” 


Still, Larry knew the film had to have 
a great film score and what would be 
the harm in asking the composer of 
SPARTACUS for a favor? It turned out 
that Alex North lived near Larry in the 
Palos Verdes area of Los Angeles. Shortly 
after Larry screened the film for North, 
he agreed to do a film score for minimal 
expense using a Munich Germany 
studio. It turned out Alex had long been 
interested in the historical Jesus and he 
liked the movie. 


But REBEL JESUS never got completely 
finished and released -not in 1972, nor 
in 1982. The timing never seemed 
right and the money to complete 
it never materialized. Maybe 
the film would have created a 
controversy like Scorsese’s LAST 
TEMPTATION OF CHRIST, we 
don’t know. Lynn Shubert and 

_Larry Buchanan hoped they would 
one day be able to complete the 
film. But nearly twenty-five years 
passed before the project would be 
resurrected. Stay tuned. 


Inthe mid-70s, Larrysat down with Lynn 
Shubert to write a screenplay for a film 
about Marilyn Monroe. Larry told many 
stories about meeting Marilyn Monroe 
on the Fox lot in 1946, way before she 
became a Hollywood icon. He originally 
hoped to make a movie explaining not 
only Marilyn’s early, troubled life, but 
also the “truth” behind her death. The 
film’s producer, however, simply wanted 
an exploitation film. 1976's GOODBYE 
NORMA JEAN begins with an intro that 
says the movie is, “Not as others told it; 
not as she told it; but as it really was.” 
Misty Rowe, who bears a resemblance 
to Marilyn, plays Norma Jean as a dumb 
airhead, raped and abused in her early 
life, then used and humiliated in sleazy 
casting-couch fashion as she transmogrifies 
into an unhappy sex symbol. Names and 
places are changed to protect the not-so 
innocent from lawsuits. There’s plenty of 
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tawdriness and nudity to be found in the 
uncut, R-rated version of the film. It was 
an early pay television favorite and one of 
Larry’s most successful films. He would 


return to Marilyn’s story several years later, 


in 1989's GOODNIGHT MARILYN. 


In 1977, Larry began work on a biopic 
picture that concentrated on the rumored 
affair Howard Hughes had with screen 
sex symbol Jean Harlow while making the 
movie HELLS ANGELS. Regrettably, 
HUGHES AND HARLOW: ANGELSIN 
HELL was actually made as a tax shelter for 
some rich investors so that they could lose 
money and pay Uncle Sam less in taxes. 
The movie was never officially released, 
though bootleg editions have gotten out. 
Larry had been trying ‘to get the rights 
to the film and release it on DVD for a 
few years. TIl bet there will be enough 
interest in the film now to get it released 
thanks to Scorsese and DeCaprio’s 


“It was difficult to sell THE LOCH 
NESS MONSTER as a scary movie, 
` because people kept mispronouncing _ 
the title as the Loch Ness Whore.” 
—-Larry Buchanan 


Oscar-nominated THE AVIATOR. Victor ` 


Holchak unconvincingly plays Howard 
Hughes as a very shy, good old boy and 
Lindsay Bloom unconvincingly plays Jean 
Harlow as crass, trailer-park trash (the real 
Harlow came from a well-to-do family). 
The attempted recreations of period 
Hollywood premieres were pretty lame, 
though the costumes and cars looked 
good. In this movie, Harlow is portrayed 
as a struggling actress moonlighting as 
a prostitute, eventually becoming an 
obsession for Howard Hughes while 
he’s making a movie called ANGELS IN 
HELL (instead of HELLS ANGELS). 


The interesting supporting cast includes 


Adam Rourke. 


1979 found a lot of publicity generated 
for the big-budgeted Tarzan movies: 
GREYSTOKE and Bo Derek’s TARZAN, 
THE APE MAN. Consequently, 
Larry was hired to direct a low-budget 
sexploitation knock-off called MISTRESS 
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OF THE APES. “In the jungle, there 
are two species: the pluckers and the 
plucked,” is one of the memorable lines 
from this awful movie filmed on location 
in Kenya. 


The picture opens with Susan having 
a terrible miscarriage in a hospital 
after some drug dealers have cut the 
hospital’s power. She’s a beautiful young 
anthropologist, who has decamped to 
Africa, on the trail of both the missing 
link and her missing photographer 
husband. This means Susan gets to meet 
some ape men, undergo rape a couple 
of times, fight with nasty poachers and 
breastfeed a young ape-child. Awwwww. 
It’s not an exciting or engaging feature 
(there’s surprisingly only brief nudity in 
it), although it does have its moments. 
Listen for the badly dubbed sound effects 
and several awful lines of dialogue. 


For 1981’s THE LOCH NESS 
HORROR, Larry employed 
several family members to create 
this floater for producer John F.- 
Riekert. His son Barry had a lead 
role, his daughter Dee had a small 
part, his wife Jane was given an 
executive producer credit, his son 
Jeff was credited as best boy and 
his son Randy got credits as both 
boom operator and editor. It was 
a clan Buchanan production (and there’s 
a credit that proclaims this too!!!). Larry 
thought for a while that his son Barry in 
particular would follow in his footsteps 
and either devote himself to acting or to 
making films. However, Barry found his 
passion was in restoring old antique cars 
and that became his field of expertise. 


The LOCH NESS HORROR looks 
like a large inflatable swimming pool 
Dinosaur head and neck that sometimes 
gives off steam. We don’t see ‘Nessie’ very 
well for a while-which is a good thing. 
Unfortunately, we get a drawn out story 
about the search for a missing World War 
II Nazi airplane. There’s an eccentric 
kilt wearing Scotsman, and Nessie—the 
monster, is upset because one of her eggs 
was stolen. The pacing is terrible but there 


. are several campy moments in this film. 


It’s just slightly more entertaining than 
the turkey: CRATER LAKE MONSTER. 


NOTE: The producers wanted Larry to 
add some gore to the movie which he tried 
to do creating one of the most laughable 
scenes you're likely to see, showing the 
obviously inflatable Dino head bopping 
into a character, supposedly biting him. 
Larry once explained: “It was difficult 
to sell THE LOCH NESS MONSTER 
as a scary movie, because people kept 
mispronouncing the title as the Loch 
Ness Whore.” : se 


1984s DOWN ON US, released 
in 1990 on video as: BEYOND THE 
DOORS, is one óf Larry’s oddest movies. 
According to the picture, Nixon ordered 
J. Edgar Hoover to work with a secret 
team of G-men to assassinate the most 
dangerous influences on American 
youth: Janis Joplin, Jimi Hendrix and 
Jim Morrison. It’s because of them that 
we had race riots, anti-war protests and 
drug problems. The agents don’t actually 
kill Jim Morrison according to Larry. 
What happened is that Morrison (Bryan 
Wolfe), faked his death in 1971, and then 
hid in a monastery in Spain until he died 
unexpectedly in 1974, after which he was 
subsequently buried in an -unmarked 
grave. Larry found three actors bearing 
some resemblance to. the rock stars and 
had them perform, terrible knockoff 
musical numbers. Most of the flick 
consists of people behind desks making 
tense phone calls to other people. We 
get recreated scenes where Jimi (Gregory 
Allan Chatman) Hendrix’s privates are 
immortalized by those groupie plaster 
casters and Riba Meryl as Janis says: “I 
go out and make love to 25,000 people, 
and then I go home alone.” There’s quite 
a bit of nudity in the movie. My favorite 
lines include Sandy Kenyon, as the assassin 
saying: “Our assignment-neutralize the 
three pied pipers of rock music”; and, “I 
know I didn’t need that second barrel, but 
who counts birdshot in a man’s chest? Rock 
and roll is dead. Long live rock and roll.” 


Larry put together a few dollars and 
created 1989’s GOODNIGHT SWEET 
MARILYN, which he took to Cannés and 
sold to a few foreign distributors, insuring 
its brief release on video.several years ago. 
More than half the film consists of footage 
from 1976’s GOODBYE NORMA JEAN, 
which starred Misty Rowe as the screen 
icon with new footage featuring actress 


Paula Lane playing an older Marilyn 
Monroe. The old and new footage don’t 
match but GSM allows Larry to finally tell 
the “truth of what happened to Marilyn 
at the end of her life.” 


The supposed simple “truth” was that 
Marilyn’s long-time bodyguard Mesquite, 
carried out an agreement he made years 
earlier with Monroe to help her commit 


- suicide so she could avoid the mental 


illness that crippled various members of 
her family. 


“She knew she was going very fast 
neurologically, and that insanity ran 
on both sides of the family,” Larry told 
Newsday in 1990. “And she dreaded being 
put in an institution like her mother. They 
made a pact that if her mind went ... he 
would help her to the other side.” The 
resulting motion picture isn’t particularly 
convincing, and plays like a watered down 
sexploitation film. 


Larry’s last film to see the light of day, 
THE COPPER SCROLL OF MARY 
MAGDELENE, is due to be released on 
DVD shortly. It began as the 1971 film 
REBEL JESUS that had the memorable 
score created by film composer Alex 
North in Munich, Germany in 1972. 


To understand how. a 34 year old 
forgotten “lost” movie could wind up 
being saved, let’s meet Ken Kreisel, an 
audiophile who turned his passion for 
sound engineering into a profitable 
business (he’s the “K” of M&K Sound 
Entertainment). His pioneering work in 
direct-to-disc recordings and his work with 
Sony and Dolby in creating surround- 
sound systems and special speakers have 
kept him extremely busy. Despite this, 
Ken still had a dream about making a 
movie some day. Ken also happens to 
be very interested in the subject of the 
historical Jesus, remembering that back 
in the 1950s, his mother had collected 
articles in Life Magazine about the 
discovery of “the lost books of the Bible” 
and The Dead Sea Scrolls. “It was pretty 
controversial stuff back then,” Ken 
explained, “very little of the material was 
translated or available to the public until 
the 1980s.” 


One day, Ken had a conversation with 
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his step-father, Lynn Shubert, about 
things like the Dead Sea Scrolls, and 
Lynn explained that many years ago, he 
actually made a movie about the subject 
with Larry Buchanan. Larry had been.the 
best man at Lynn’s marriage and although 
Ken had met Larry at the wedding several 
years earlier, they didn’t talk about the 
“lost film.” 


Then in 1996, Ken Kreisel watched a 
very poor quality VHS tape of the rough 
cut of the REBEL JESUS. “It was an 
interesting movie,” he said, “and then I 
realized I was listening to an original Alex 
North score that few had ever heard. I got 
very excited. If only the original masters 
of the score existed.” 


Larry and Ken met and the element? of 
the film were put together. The original 
thirty-five m.m.Techniscope negative of 
the feature had been preserved along with 
the original track of the score. Ken was 
willing to invest in the project, transfer 
the negative into a digital format, and 
perhaps complete the Larry’s work Bad 
luck, though, it was discovered that the 
original recording had been transferred to 
a monaural sound track. “Even the most 
modest of films now required state of the 
art digitized stereo for the film sound 
track and for a companion compact disk 
for easy listening,” wrote Larry. 


Ken wasn’t ready to give up. “Ken 
insisted on starting from scratch and 
contacted every person who ever came 
within screaming distance of the SCROLL 
during our long and tedious odyssey,” 
Larry wrote. Alex North had died in 
1991 and could not be consulted about 
his original recordings. The owners of the 
Munich recording studio were not able 
to find the original recordings in their 
archives even after an exhaustive search. 
And Alex’s widow Anna was not able to 
locate any originals of the project either. 


“Then, glory be, some friend of Alex 
remarked that he always graciously and 
without fanfare, gave stereo copies of his 
work to the Academy Of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences for its archives at the 
Martha Herrick Library,” Larry wrote. 


The stereo soundtrack was found! The 
project once again moved forward. 
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Some much-needed shots to complete 
the film were made near Larry’s home 
in Arizona (which matched the original 
Tunisian locations remarkably well). Just 
weeks before he became very ill in 2004, 
Larry completed a director’s cut of the 
picture. 


Larry’s cut, however, included a very 
controversial ending. “We had a lot of 
‘discussion about what we should do,” 
Ken said. “The movie would probably 
generate a lot of controversy even without 
the ending Larry had.” 


One of the people working on the 
project was editor Ben Burtt who, among 
his many credits, was responsible for 
the sound design of the special edition 
of STAR WARS. “He had an idea to 
have the film end in a way that was more 
faithful to the Gospel of John,” 
explained Ken. “Some other 
ideas were added, and I think we 
have solved the problem, keeping 
Larry’s idea and creating a more 
satisfying ending for the film as 
well. There are now three different 
versions of this movie!” 


Ken said that no one realized how ill 
Larry was when he was finishing the 
movie. “He was a dear man, who loved 
with all his heart being able to make films. 
He made me care very deeply about the 
movie and I promised him that I’m going 
to do this as first class as I possibly can. 
I want this to be something he can be 
proud of. It is his magnum opus.” 


Ken estimates that he has spent about 
$200,000 finishing the film, which is 
probably more than twice the amount 
spent on the original production.- “We 
decided to do this out of our love for the 
project,” he explained. “We’ll finish it 
and dedicate it to Alex North and Larry 
Buchanan.” 


“It’s amazing how ahead of its time 
this movie was when it was originally 
started in 1971,” Ken said. “I remember 
someone I worked with gave me a book 
twenty years ago called “Holy Blood 
Holy Grail” that was first published in 
1981. When I first saw REBEL JESUS, I 
thought maybe Larry had based it on this 
book I read-but Larry did the movie ten 
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years earlier.” 


Ken recalled another conversation he 
had with Larry. After watching HUGHES 
AND HARLOW: ANGELS IN HELL, 
Ken commented to Larry that there 
was a scene that really stood out-where 
everything seemed to work out just right. 


“He explained to me in every one of his 
movies he had a Larry’s Day,” Ken said. 
“I asked him what he meant by Larry’s 
Day and Larry said: ‘I took one scene in 
each of my movies and I would explain 
to everyone who worked on the movie 
and to the actors that I needed everyone’s 
help. You may have to work a little harder, 
we may go into overtime and I can’t pay 
you extra, but I want this one scene to be 
as perfect as we can make it. It’s called 
Larry’s Day.” 


“Remember, the secret is not 
speed but rhythm.” 


—Larry Buchanan 


“And then he asks me if I knew which 
scene in COPPER SCROLLS was the 
Larry's Day scene. I do know. There’s a 
beautiful scene with Mother Mary in the 
film, and everything about it, the lighting 
and camera and acting is perfect. It is just 
a beautiful scene. And I said, Larry what 
you should do is put together a DVD 
compilation made up of all the Larry’s 
Days in all of your movies. He liked that 
idea.” 


Early in his life, Larry left his study of 
the ministry for films and the last film he 
worked on was based on his research of 
the history of religion and in particular 
the Nazarenes. l 

Larry died on December 2", 2004. He 
is survived by the love of his life, and.wife, 
Jane and his four children. 


Larry Buchanan will be remembered 
most for his ultra-cheap AIP television 
movies like: MARS NEEDS WOMEN, 
ZONTAR, THE THING FROM 
VENUS and IT’S ALIVE. Also for 
unique features like: FREE WHITE 
AND 21-the courtroom-drama- message 
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picture that spoke out against prejudice 
and injustice; THE TRIAL OF LEE 
HARVEY OSWALD which suggest 
a possible government conspiracy 
surrounding the Kennedy assassination; 
The MARILYN films; and DOWN ON 
US, which dramatizes far-fetched personal 
beliefs regarding possible conspiracies 
surrounding Monroe, Hendrix, Joplin 
and Morrison that predated the now 
better known Oliver Stone movies. 


As Larry was fond of saying to those 
who worked with him: “Remember, 
the secret is not speed, but rhythm.” 
He had the soul of a musician and his 
passionate and often inventive methods 
for making cheap movies resulted in some 
wonderfully naive, startling and unusual 
films. True, some of Buchanan’s pictures 
were dreadful, and some were 
hopelessly misguided; but, nearly all 
of Larry’s twenty-eight features made 
money for his investors. That’s a 
track record with which, none in the 
bad film directors’ pantheon - Ed 
Wood Jr., Ray Dennis Steckler, Phil 
Tucker, Al Adamson, Ted V. Mikels 
- can compete. 


“I don’t know that I bring any great 
command of the art to my pictures,” Larry 
said duringan interview in 1997, “but I love 
what I’m doing, and I believe that shows 
through in the least of my pictures. We 
certainly weren’t trying to make anybody 
laugh. We meant to entertain, perhaps to 
provoke, to enlighten ~ and certainly to 
defy the customary formulas.” 


Larry’s movies did defy the customary 
formulas, some were ahead of their time, 
and you could say they entertained us in 
the same way a couple of blocks of wood 
or a simple box of sand once entertained 
us—simply, cheaply, and in ways that 
can’t quite be duplicated ever again. 
Goodnight, Mr. Buchanan, sleep well. 


e 


Writer-poet Christopher. J. Jarmick is 
the coauthor of the suspense thriller THE 
GLASS COCOON. He’s also President 
of PEN-Washington, a board member of the 
Washington Poets Association and a frequent 
Brutarian contributor. 


Copyright© Christopher J. Jarmick 2005. 
All rights Reserved 


9 DAPRAVATION 


The Action - Uptight and Outasight 
(Circle - Limited Edition Import) 


The Action have always been one of the great mysteries of the mid-to-late 60’s 
Brit music scene. They cut five excellent George Martin-produced singles, and 
had a rep as one of the very best live acts. Lead singer Reg King was the equal 
of Marriott, Winwood or any other blue-eyed English soul belter, and the band 
had vocal harmonies and instrumental chops as accomplished as those of any 
of their contemporaries. While not the best songwriters, they found a bunch of 
great Tamla/Motown B-sides/album cuts to cover (“l'Il Keep On Holding On,” “In My 
Lonely Room,” are two examples). They should have been big, but never made it. 
They also never released an album, which didn’t help matters. By the late 60s the 
band had dropped their slick Motown sound for a heavier US West Coast direction, 
and after King’s departure, they changed their name to Mighty Baby and became 
the UK version of the Grateful Dead.....but that’s another story. Most of the original 
Action reunited in 1998 for occasional shows, the most recent being last summer 
(2004). Aside from demo tapes of a late 60s planned album that were released 
as Rolled Gold, the only Action long-player available has been a compilation of 
their early soul material, released around 1980 as Ultimate Action, later as Action 
Packed with three additional songs (both on Edsel). Within the past year or so, 
early live recordings from the BBC and other TV/radio appearances have popped 
up (rumor has it, some contributed by Action fan Phil Collins), and they've just been 
released as a limited edition LP/CD, Uptight and Outasight, on the Circle label. 
While the recording quality varies from crappy to fairly clear (on the last three to 
four songs), it’s easy to see from these eleven cuts what all the hubbub was about 
regarding their live shows. The CD package includes a bonus disk of their second 
reunion show from London in 1998. While they sounded a bit ragged at times, 
they're still a great live act, with a set that could have been taken straight from 1966 
- soul covers including “Heatwave,” “Baby Don’t You Do It,” “The Monkey Time,” 
and four Curtis Mayfield songs, as well as their singles, including their cover of 
“Land Of A Thousand Dances” and my favorite, “Baby You’ve Got It..” While | highly 
recommend this double CD set, primarily for the live bonus disk, Action Packed is 
the best place to start if you’re not familiar with this band. (John Oliver) 


The Flesh Eaters - Miss Muerte (Atavista 


Here’s the latest offering by Chris D. (Desjardins), singer/songwriter, film maker, 
writer, expert on Japanese yakuza films, and poet laureate of the junk culture/trash 
cinema/punk rock set (to which most loyal Brutarian readers belong, I’m sure), and 
his latest band of Flesh Eaters. This is their thirteenth album over the past twenty- 
five years or so (and first in about five years)......and a fine one it is, with more of 
Mr. D’s nasty, bloody poems/short stories set to fire-breathing, ferocious, very well- 
played garage rock. While Chris’ singing and lyrics have always been an acquired 
taste, there’s no argument that he’s always put together great, great rock & roll 
bands (including members of X, the Blasters, Gun Club, and Green On Red, as 
well as the likes of Stan Ridgway), and the current Flesh Eaters (with holdovers 
Robyn Jameson on bass and the former Mrs. D., Julie Christensen on vocals, both 
of whom also played with Chris in the Divine Horsemen) are capable of peeling 
the paint off walls at fifty paces. Speaking of Divine Horsemen, it seems like Chris’ 


- time spent with that band has resulted in more melodic songs for the Flesh Eaters 


as well, both in terms of downright catchy tunes (the title track, “Blonde Cobra,” 
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“Lost Diamonds,” and several others) and singing 
(especially the harmonies/duets with Christensen). 
However, have no fear - Mr. D’s words are still full of 
doom, despair, blood, guts, etc. It’s always a treat 
reading and re-reading his lyrics on new albums. 
After two playings, | rate this one right up with my 
all-time favorite Flesh Eaters’ LPs, A Hard Road To 
Follow and Dragstrip Riot. If | have any complaint 
about this new CD, it might be about the length of the 
songs....cutting most of them to three to four minutes 
- which would not eliminate any lyrics in most cases - 
would allow for a couple more songs?....Just wishful 
thinking.....(NOTE: Speaking of old Flesh Eaters 
albums, why hasn’t Forever Came Today been 
reissued on CD yet?) (John Oliver) 


Dave Gleason’s Wasted Days 
- Midnight California (Well Worn 
Records) 


| first heard of this band when | walked into Amoeba 
Music on Haight Street in San Francisco one day 
last October, and found them doing a live in-store 
appearance. Their ffrst song was the title track of 
their second and latest LP, Midnight California, and | 
was immediately hooked. They sounded like a 2004 
version of the Flying Burrito Brothers - excellent, 
twangy guitar work, fine vocal harmonies, and a 
lead singer with a great voice and stage presence. 
Gleason, a blonde, new millenium version of Gram 
Parsons, has a voice that’s a cross between GP 
(in its plaintive and soulful, yet ever-so-slightly 
off-key presence), Dwight Yoakum (in all its nasal 
glory), and certain Bakersfield luminaries of bygone 
years (Wynn Stewart, Buck Owens), and he’s a 
written some excellent songs on this CD. The 
aforementioned title track is one of the best tributes 
to the great state of California (although they did 
elect Ah-nold Governor) I’ve ever heard, and “Pulling 
Up The Tracks,” “Some New Someone,” “I’m Still 
Crying,” and “The Hardest Part” also connect just 
right. While Gleason’s obviously trying to court the 
GP comparisons (he even recorded an unreleased 
Parsons - penned song, “Funky String Quartet,” on 
his debut CD), the music speaks for itself. Screw the 
Loretta Lynn/Jack White duets.....this is my favorite 
C&W release from 2004. (John Oliver) 


Guitar Wolf - Love Rock (Narnack) 


| just saw Guitar Wolf live for the first time in late 
February at the Ottobar in Baltimore. What an 
intense experience that was! Even after rock & roll 
history had been made earlier that night, and our 
lives changed forever, when opening Brit band The 
Fight got Crazy Larry (AKA “ DC Larry,” “Captain 
Purple,” and various other nicknames) to get up 
on stage and “dance” for the crowd (his dancing 
consists of jumping up and down and annoying the 
Hell out of most of the crowd with whatever object 
he’s brought with him for the occasion.....in this 
instance, a wolfman doll cleverly dressed in a Guitar 
Wolf t-shirt), Guitar Wolf was clearly the highlight of 
the show. The three piece band slammed out song 
after song like 21° Century, non-English speaking 
Ramones, with the only clearly enunciated words 
emanating from guitarist Seiji's mouth all night being 
“Lock and Loll,” and “Motherfucker”....but then, no 
other words were really necessary. l'm also pleased 
to say that the toned-down approach Guitar Wolf 
took for their last CD, UFO Romantics, has been 
dropped in favor of their old no-holds-barred, turn- 
everything-up-past-ten blitzkrieg attack for their 
newest release, Love Rock. | bought the Japanese 
import version, so | don’t have.a damn clue what the 
song titles are....but what difference does it make? 
This is noisy, feedback-laden rock & roll played by 
fucking maniacs, and | love it! Buy this and see 
them live if you can. (John Oliver) 


Muck and The Mires - Beginner’s 
Muck (Amp Records) 


While | arrived too late at last August’s Underground 
Garage Festival in NYC to see the Boston-based 
Muck and The Mires, | caught them a month later at 
the Las Vegas Rockaround. They played a half hour 
set of short, very catchy 60s Brit Invasion-inspired 
rockers, as well as great covers of “Can’t You See 
That She’s Mine” (DC5) and “Lies” (Knickerbockers). 
What a great live act! | understand they started 
life as a side project (and a lark) for Evan Shore, 
formerly of The Nines and Voodoo Dolls, and the 
new band took on a life of its own, to the point of 
winning one of Little Steven Van Zandt’s “Battle Of 
The Bands” competitions. Shore and his cohorts 
even took on new names for this new band - Evan is 
“Joey Muccarino,” his wife (and ex-Nines’ drummer) 
Linda Koury is “Jessie Best,” (note the clever 
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Beatles reference) and so on......the other two guys, 
unrelated, are using the last name “Mire” (hence the 
band name). Whatever the Hell they’ve chosen to 
call themselves.....they’ve tapped into a vein of 60’s- 
styled two minute garage classic songs (penned by 
Shore) that sound like covers of old gems from the 
Nuggets compilations and box set. While better 
as a live act (as most bands are), their latest CD, 
Beginner’s Muck, is a great listen. Their debut CD, 
All Mucked Up, from 2000, was essentially a bunch 
of demos. The new one, from 2004, has stronger 
recordings of four to five songs from the debut, plus 
tons of catchy new originals. One of my favorites of 
2004, and the band is one I'd pay to see anytime 
they show up within a couple of hundred of miles of 
where | happen to be. (John Oliver) 


Negative Approach - Ready To Fight 
(Reptilian) 

Murder Your Darlings - Murder Your 
Darlings (Reptilian) 


Two more tasty offerings from Chris X. and our 
pals at Reptilian Records in Charm City, Bawlmer. 
Of all the late 70s-early 80s punk bands, nobody 
was angrier or nastier than the kingpins of the 
Detroit hardcore scene, Negative Approach Their 
attitude could best be summed up by singer John 
Brannon’s intro to “Friend or Foe,” from the ‘81 live 
show on their new CD - “Here’s another song about 
assholes!” Ready To Fight contains fifty songs 
clocking in at little more than an hour, consisting of 
the band’s earliest ‘81 demos, a well-recorded ‘81 
live show from Hamtramck, MI, ‘83 demos from 
their Tied Down album (their only studio LP, and 
an all-time punk classic), and another decent show 
from ‘83, this one from Detroit. The chronological 
order of material on this CD clearly demonstrates 
the evolution (and improvement) of the band over 
their first two years, with the earlier stuff containing 
a lot of what | like to call “dog barkings”- hardcore 
rantings where the singer spits out as many words 
as possible in as tuneless a way as he can, and 
usually in less than a minute. These songs remind 
me of a big dog barking non-stop for a minute.... 
and they usually make as much sense, unless, of 
course, the lyrics are available. The live and later 
material here also adds a bunch of killer punk songs 
(“Chaos,” “Nothing,” “Negative Approach,” “Can't 
Tell No One,” and others) that makes this collection 
worthwhile to me....... although it’s kinda hard to tell 


that Brannon later became an excellent rock & roll 
singer (in the Laughing Hyenas and Easy Action). 
An excellent companion to “Total Recall,” released 
on Touch & Go in the mid-90s, which includes the 
aforementioned Tied Down LP. To quote Mr. X’s 
press release, Ready To Fight sounds like “a nail 
bomb exploding in a disco.” 


Murder Your Darlings is an Ohio-based band that 
plays, for want of a better term, metal groove, with 
some 70’s Southern rock tossed in. These guys 
definitely have their chops together, even if they do 
tend to over-rely on the old (and somewhat annoying 
after awhile) Thin Lizzy trick of doubling their lead 
guitar parts. Comparisons have been drawn with 
Alabama Thunderpussy, Down, and Ironboss....and 
they're valid. Murder’s singer seems to be busting his 
ass to be heard over the din, and at least he doesn’t 
go the industrial growl route. Ass-kicking music 
with song titles like “Fucked Up & Broke,” “Going To 
Hell,” “Seethe,” and “Too Old To Die Young”......great 
music to play while driving drunk and aggressively. 
Two more home runs hit out of the park by Reptilian. 
(John Oliver) 


The Soundtrack Of Our Lives - Origin 
1(WEA International Import) 


I’ve had a bit of a problem really cozying up to The 
Soundtrack Of Our Lives (TSOOL) on record for two 
reasons: (1) singer Ebbot Lundberg was the brains 
and balls behind Union Carbide Productions in the 
late 80’s/early 90’s, one of the most ferocious and 
very best bands to ever walk the planet, especially 
on their first 2 albums (the first of which, In The Air 
Tonight, is the best Stooges album ever made by 
another band); (2) I’ve see TSOOL live twice, and 
they’re ten times better live than on their somewhat 
toned-down but melodic records. Therefore, I’m 
happy to report that Origin 1, their fourth full-length 
CD, is my favorite so far, because it comes the 
closest to sounding like them live. On their first three 
releases, they've come across as a combination of 
post-Syd Pink Floyd, The Who and the Stones... 
with a lot more emphasis on Pink Floyd than the 
latter two. On the new release, starting with cut 
three, “Bigtime,” the band kicks it into high gear and 
just rocks out for most of the rest of the album....but 
the new songs are also as catchy as anything from 
their back catalog (“Heading For A Breakdown” has 
hit single written all over it.). They still ain't Union 
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Carbide Productions....and likely never will be.... 
but no one else, short of the reunited Stooges is, 
either......but this is still some righteous rock & roll. 
(John Oliver) 


The Sprague Brothers - The Savage 
Sprague Brothers (Wichita Falls 
Records) 

Frank Lee Sprague - Merseybeat 
(Wichita Falls Records) _ 


Chris and Frank Lee Sprague, AKA The Sprague 
Brothers, have been putting out great roots rock & 
roll music for at least the past fifteen years. Their 
first two nationally distributed CDs, 1999’s Let The 
Chicks Fall Where They May (Hightone), and 2000’s 
Forever And A Day (on HMG), are both excellent, a 
hybrid cross of fellow West Texans Buddy Holly and 
Bobby Fuller, with The Ventures, Everly Brothers 
and early 60’s Merseybeat tossed in. Last year, they 
released two new CDs on their own Wichita Falls 
label. While the new Sprague Brothers’ release, 
The Savage Sprague Brothers, is somewhat of a 
disappointment, Frank’s new solo CD, Merseybeat, 
is a definite keeper. The former consists of old 
recordings from the vaults, most of which sound like 
demos. Maybe three to four of the songs (“Once 
Again I’m Falling,” “This You Did,” and “Blue Moon” 
rewrite “Charlene”) are up to snuff with those on Let 
The Chicks Fall and Forever And A Day. The rest 
strike me as rejects from the two earlier LPs....and 
maybe they are. 


While there’s also somewhat of a homemade/demo 
quality to Frank Lee’s solo homage to the Merseybeat 
sound, dammit, he’s written (and played) some killer 
songs here - many of which could pass as early 
Beatles’ outtakes.....mostly wistful ballads or mid- 
tempo tunes that recall “If | Fell,” “And | Love Her,” and 
“| Will.” Frank also unveils pretty genuine sounding 
Lennon (check out “My Luck Is Bound To Change” 
and “Alone With Her Memory”) AND McCartney 
voices (try “So Far From Her Heart” and “Like The 
Break of Day”), as well as one-man three part 
Beatles-ish harmonies. Of the 16 songs here (only 
12 listed on outer sleeve), all are originals except 
covers of “Her Diamond Ring,” (“This Diamond Ring” 
for Gary Lewis & The Playboys ‘64 of ‘65), and Little 
Richard’s “She’s Got It,” the only real rocker here...... 
speaking of which, this is my main complaint - not 


enough ass-kickers a la “I’m Down” or “Long Tall 
Sally” on the CD. With some goosed-up production, 
and a couple more fast ones, this would be a killer 
CD. As it stands, this is the best Merseybeat stuff 
I've heard since The Kaisers or early Spongetones. 
Highly recommended, and one of my favorites of 
2004. (John Oliver) 


The Muffs — Hamburger 
For The Record Industry) 


History has not been kind to Kim Shattuck. After 
being forced out of the sleazy, girly-punk band, The 
Pandoras, way back when, Kim suffered much at 
the hands of the Fourth Estate. There have been 
six very-excellent discs released with her Muffs and 
not a word made to the wise. The kindest things 
written, mentioned, with airs of slight disdain, the 
noticeable influences of Blondie and The Ramones. 
Surprising really, as The Muffs do the bubblegum 
blitzkrieg-bop as well as anyone. The songs are 
alluring, cleverly constructed, chock-full of great riffs 
and, more importantly, intellectually-challenged in 
the extreme. Let us not be remiss in also mentioning 
those preternatural shrieks of Kim’s. Aside from 
John Cale, there really isn’t anyone who screams 
with more authority than Ms. Shattuck Moreover, 
if you listen quite closely, you'll discern many subtle 
variations to the over-emoting. There is the bratty 
screech. The demented wail. The erotic yelp. 
The susurrating squall. And, our favorite, the ur- 
ululation. Yet when Kim wants to break your heart, 
whether on an adagio a la “Beat Your Heart Out,” 
or an andante as “Everywhere | Go”; she does so. 
Effortlessly. While letting all and sundry know, one 
needn't take her seriously, as it’s all in good fun. 
This is hard to do. This is rarely accomplished. This 
is wonderful. This should have made Kim and The 
Muffs very, very wealthy. Hamburger, a collection of 
odds and sods released in 1999, remains the best 
introduction to the band. Consisting of thirty cuts 
- singles, B-sides and some wonderful covers of 
groups like The Troggs, The Zeros, The Breeders, 
Elvis Costello and the highly overrated Small Faces. 
We suggest starting with “Rock and Roll Girl,” or 
the first single, “Get Me Out of Here,” wherein Kim's 
heady and critically lambasted shouts, and all its 
permutations, are unleashed. Whatever way you 
go about introducing yourself, be prepared to fall in 
love forever. 


mpath 
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Willy DeVille — ne Alley (Eagle 


Records 


row 


The Pazz and Jop poll came out today. Oh, right, 
you live outside Manhattan so you don’t know what 
the heck we're talking about. Well, some moron, 
calling himself the Dean of Rock Critics, manages to 
shanghai every major and minor-league-city music 
writer into voting on the year’s best releases. Patti 
Smith’s best effort since Horses clocked in at one 
hundred something. Tom Waits didn’t crack the top 
ten. And Willy DeVille received nary a mention. Oh, 
the humanity . . . Apparently, the alternative world 
now seeks to avoid dissension with Dubya and his 
minions for tax purposes. And yes, you’re asking 
for trouble when you open your first disc in five 
years with an encomium to heroin. But damn, if it 
isn't terribly catchy, and damn, if you aren't willing 
to forgive Willy for making you wait so long for “My 
Forever Came Today.” Yeah, you’re asking what 
“forgiveness” has to do with anything when there’s 
about three thousand discs released every week 
and none of them are worth a damn, and they cost 
too much and trying to pick thru all this crap is driving 
you to despair. Well, you see Willy, he’s so good, 
and as he’s just about the only guy left capable of 
writing convincing romantic bits in the “This Magic 
Moment” or “Under The Boardwalk” style, that you 
come to expect a lot of him. So while not all of 
this is perfection, there is a lot to love. Like the 
full-throated, absurdly-manly, mariachi take on Jay 
and The Americans’ “Come A Little Bit Closer.” Or 
the impassioned misinterpretation of Bryan Ferry’s 
dispassionately ironic, “Slave To Love.” And while 
the originals, save the aforementioned “My Forever 
Came Today” won't have you forgetting anything 
Willy penned twenty years ago, they’re serviceable 
enough to give you hope that Mr. DeVille is once 
again in touch with his muse. 


Bill Laswell — Version 2 Version 
(ROIR) 


Ah, yeah mon. | and | will tell thou what thou may’est 
righteously behold! ROIR disc company possesses 
five. dub albums of Laswell and collaborators. Yet | 
and | yet to be said, goes on about it! So now, sent 
this with bassist extrordinaire Laswell jiving with just 
not Jah Wobble of Public Image fame, but Bernie 
Worrell. Bernie and Jah and Bill. So woulds’t thou 


do? What woulds’t thou do? The proper subject 
for poetry, yes. For songs of praise to the deep 
groovy groove of that which righteously cannot be 
informatted to thou. Outside of the submission and 
sublimation to the sound! ‘To deepness slipping and 
sliding all over Ja-self in a sinuous groove beyond l- 
and-I’s own imagining. Echo and reverb and organ 
insinuation plied atop guitar reverbs and wailings. 
While patience begs, and time slips and fades, and 
ethereal melodic-like fragments play about the willing 
head. There are but six cuts here, mon. Fear not, 
despite, as they rock steady. Like one and anyone 
wants it to be. Innovative. Comfortably numbing . 
Adorned with the echoing and feedback and ethereal 
voices and all manner of eerie upsetting. Without 
the real upsetting if you know what | and | mean. 
A stone groove, and yet a groove one imagines 
grooving without the stone groove. That is heavy, 
mon, very heavy. 


cret Crush Soci — Baltimor 


Chapter (Atomic Twang) 


SECRET Rush SotibTy 


Right out of the gate, you'll find yourself rooting 

for these Bal’mor gals — and one guy playing a 
mean guitar — as they've chosen to kick off their 
debut disc with a cheer. To themselves. While 

it's not exactly going to make you forget the Notre 
Dame Fight Song, you have to admire the brass 
behind that gesture. That, and the fact that “Pretty 
Boys,” the opening cut, possesses a three-chord 
progression The Ramones might have applauded. 
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Also also that, it’s all about it being A-OK for a 

girl to like a stupid boy if he’s handsome enough. 
(One can only hope enough women listen to the 
song and start to cut the hairier sex a bit of slack.) 
While the press release hails Secret Crush Society 
as garage rockers, we must respectfully disagree, 
as this is fairly far afield from The Sonics, and 

such modern practitioners of the form as The 
Hives. What we’re talking ‘bout here, is an almost 
even split of grrrriy punk and art pop. Not a bad 
thing, as it’s pretty hip, in the Year of Our Lord, 
2005, to discover Tristan Tzara’s influence rather 
than Charlie Feather’s, in the rockabilly flavored 
“Cowsalingo, The Big Hero.” As well as to hear the 
subtly savage locutions of de Sade as opposed to 
those of King and Goffin in “Love/Hate Rock,” a 
gentle send-up of early 60s girl-group soundings. 
Even the faster, harder stuff — “Pretty Boys,” “Hair,” 
“Worst Roommate Ever,” and “Frankie's New 
Girlfriend” — betrays a much needed influx of avant- 
garde colore, courtesy of Lisa Harbin’s alluringly 
bratty vocals. 


Icky Flix — The Residents (Music 
Video Distributors) 


Dada lives, eats, breathes fire in the form of the San 
Fran art band, The Residents. Icky Flix, a full length 
DVD, consists of seventeen music videos taken 
from this esoteric combo’s extensive and unstoried 
career. For those intimately familiar with the oeuvre 
— do such people exist? — all the cuts have been re- 
recorded in glorious surround sound! Sound being 
the operative term here, as The Residents are almost 
defiantly anti-musical. And anti-art, if one believes, 
as Walter Pater did, that all art aspires toward music. 
What is here, though, is eminently listenable, and 
visually arresting, even if meaning constantly slips 
through one’s fingers the more one attempts to firmly 
grasp and shake content from the absurd mixture of 
childlike melodies, oblique lyrics and surreal, often 
nightmarish imagery. But who are you, or we, to 
quibble with genius or any honest attempt, as this 
is, to confuse and upset people? At experiments 
the point of which appears to be to arrive at a place 
where the yin and the yang, the oui and the non, 
and all opposites meet. Where intelligence and 
rationality is forced to yield to chance and intuition. 
Resulting in something which defies explanation 
and whose pleasures are innumerable. As with life 
directly and immediately experienced. 
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The Blackfire Revelation — Gold 
and Guns on 51 (Southern 


Reconstruction 


Verily, we sayest unto you, had there never been a 
Blue Cheer, these metal paladins would’st have had 
found it necessary to invent them. To keep mere 
mortals, such as you and |, from proclaiming that 
the world had never seen their like. Yet so fresh 
and inventive are this southern duo’s musical ideas, 
so galvanizing the performances (wherein two are 
made to sound like two times seven), so resolutely 
serious the execution, the listener may be forgiven 
for sinking to his knees and wondering whether, 
once upon a glorious time, Jimmy Page and Black 
Sabbath existed outside his dreams. Absolution 
granted, as well, for asking how it is, two men may 
swing so effortlessly despite carrying the great 
weight of sludgy blues licks shackled to unwieldy, 
distortion-laden solos. Truly, is this not surpassing 
strange? But he that hath an ear, let him hear what is 
being said here ~ though in a somewhat attenuated 
and sometimes shrill voice - and know, if he is to 
know only one thing, this one thing: Though Jeff and 
Eric may have lost their way and wander as in the 
wilderness, there are yet Gods who walk among us. 
Look thou unto the Book of Revelation as written by 
Blackfire and see that we speakest the truth. 


BRUTARIAN LIBRARY 
Zine Reviews | 


If you're ready, truly ready, to confront taboo subjects and symbol, deconstruct your education including the ads, which are 
your dark side, might we suggest NOT the myths of unconditional love. And notso much ads as signposts to the fun that 
LIKE MOST, a publication billing itself if you want to get way deép into it, truly dares not speak its name. ($5 to: Not Like 
as a chronicle of “Satanism in action.” subterranean, there’s reviews of all manner Most, Box 8131, Burlington, VT 05402.) 
We're not sure, aside from dressing in black of unholy (and in the case of the movies, 
clothing and mouthing their contempt surprisingly mainstream) and kinky stuff 
for the booboise, how truly misanthropic to further 
“these nattering 
natases be. Hell, 


= 
there's an overview of 
Beethoven's career and 
a detailed discussion on 
why Satanists are not 


fascists. Surprisingly _ ~ 5 f | = f 
an Publication of satanism in Reitan 
ittle of the anti- a 

Christian sensibility issue 15 ° KL Anno Satana 

endemic to most Satanic 
cenacles. Ihere is a 
bit of fulminating here 
and there; no Satanic 


Consumer Diaholos 
publication worth its . 


e Deserving » Beethoven's Bombast- 


salt is going to refrain VS. Rex on 
and brimstone. How can Terrorism 
a sham of a mockery of a ` 

Altering Nietzsche 
worst voting Republican. 
think, reluctant to laugh, 
and country. The Satanist 

Unconditional Forefathers? 

people to loosen up, to think 
that end, dive into this 
forefathers, discover Unpop, t Peddler o Media Reviews ° and oer | 


f iki f = i 
weer Producer ee | Aesthetic 
one not when the world 

is today, little more than UNPOP: 

sham with the best lacking 

all conviction, and’ the £ d 
And the rest, the trembling The Playing An 
multitudes, refusing to Fela Heidegger: 
frenziedly eager to put an Our 
almost blind faith in God 4 f ic 
solution, if they can be said The Myt 0 Satani 
possess a solution, is to ask 

for, and trust in themselves. 

To swing a little. Toward Love 

and learn about Nietzsche 

and Heidegger our Satanic PLUS: Kindness To Thos 
a truly avant-garde aesthetic lack Malebranche ži Smu 

movement centered around 8 oo 
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From the Dont-Ihese-People-Have- 
Anything-Better-To-Do Department 
comes the JOURNAL OF ASS 
PRODUCTION, a publication devoted, 
nay, make that slavishly worshipping 
poop. Not the ass or the anus, but poop. 
So, scatological this Journal may be, but 
shitty it is not, as editor Dave and his staff 
are quite the clever comic writers. Start 
with the sardonic political essay in which 
Dave scores many telling metaphorical 
points when meditating on his bowel 
battles south of the border and President 
Bush’s Department of Homeland Security 
(Fighting Weapons of Ass Destruction). 
The good news: Dave's rectum recovered 
from an all out assault from habanero- 
laced salsa. The bad news: the upcoming N 
Republican National Convention is to 
take place in Dave's ass. There’s more in 
this, the inaugural issue and its devotion 
to doing things ass-backward such as 
squatting as opposed to sitting when 
pooping, wiping back to front and breaking 
with public restroom convention. It’s all 
crap, especially the ads for faux products 
like ShitBegone toilet paper and the dog 
poop calendar, but chances are, even your 
grandmother, if left alone with this would 
laugh herself into a state of insensibility. 
What writers will find most impressive 
about this zine: the highly imaginative 


THE BUCCANEERS 


f 


DRUNKARD 


language the contributors 
_employ in describing 
defecation’ and the many 
forms it takes, e.g., “And 
_ yet sitting here [in a public 
| toilet], Pve heard the best 
minds of my generation 
explode with . the blasts 
of colossal steamwhistles, 
the obscene odors of their 
hellish deposits provling] 
unequivocally that 
intellectuals do indeed 
poop.” (For copies, or if 
youre out of toilet paper, 
write to dave@pooprepott. 
com.) 


We read it when we 

stone-cold sober. 
We read it when we were 
pie-eyed drunk. And in 
both instances, we reached 
the same conclusion: 


were 
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Det 2004 


MODERN DRUNKARD MAGAZINE 
raises inconsequentiality to an art form. 
Ostensibly about booze, and drinking, and 
booze, and falling down and refusing to get 
up. and booze, MD is, in reality, at heart . 
.. OK, it’s about alcohol. But the mag is 
wonderfully funny, wickedly mordant in a 
way that recalls H.L. Mencken and Evelyn 
Waugh at their most mean-spirited. The 
ads alone, bawdy, ribald, salacious for 
the most part, are worth the price. of 
admission but the magazine lives up to 
its subtitle — Adventures with Alcohol 
— with besotted first person perorations 
about searching for tequila in Mexico and 
instead finding prostitution, discovering a 
drinker’s paradise in tacist South Africa, 
and running toward death with a full 
head of liquor. There’s a whole lot more 
for just a little more than the price of a 
cocktail, including drunkard’s guides, a 
cad’s advice column, a bartender’s diariy, 
potted poetry, a short introduction to 
pirates and an interview with an avant- 


B ML UA WAT TO MME YOU PEND 


 MEROCRABLY 


garde filmmaker that quickly moves from 
talk about filmmaking to reminiscences 
about drinking and getting hammered. 
It’s criminal, just criminal, how clever all 
of this is. Still, it needs be remembered: 
cleverness in the service of alcohol is not a 
crime. 


XEROGRAPHY DEBT, “a review 
zine for zine readers by zine writers,” 
remains one of the hippest of underground 
publications. Even if you didn’t know this, 
you would probably conclude as much by 
giving the cover the once over. Uh huh, 
that’s a slight, very slight reworking of a 
very famous 50s Mad Magazine cover. 
And although there’s nothing terribly 
innovative about the. simple, largely 
unadorned two column layout you'll find 
inside XD, the clever juxtaposition of 
bold and plain lettering, three or four font 
types and sizes, and contributor photos 
with the simple roman text, serves as a fine 
illustration of the hoary maxim concerning 
the joys to be found in simplicity. The 
writing of the two dozen reviewers 
and columnists. here strives as well, for 
the elegance found in the succinct, 
unadorned style. For the most part, this 
strategy succeeds, and while you may not 
be convinced as most zinesters appear to 
be, that mainstream writing cannot hold 
a candle to that written in the attics and 
basements of apartments in small cities, 
your interest in many of the publications 


| will be piqued. 
| and so we, the professional writers here 
| at Brutarian (snicker, chortle), heartily 
| advise you to send three simoleons for 


reviewed within these fifty-four pages 
That is no mean feat 


a sample issue to: (Davida Gypsy Breier, 
Box 963, Havre de Grace, MD 21078). 
Automobiles. No matter how 
uninspired their design, how sluggish 
their performance, how few are sold, 
every line ends up with an enthusiasts 
magazine. Hell, there’s even a publication 
out there celebrating the joys to be found 


_ in the Yugo; perhaps, the worst car ever 
_ made. 


Ah, “but what about the hearse” 


you say? Surely, no one is morbid 


| enough to fashion a periodical paying 


homage to the death coach? Well, think 


' again, Corpse Breath, and allow us to 


spirit you away to sepulchral Sherman 


| Oaks, California, home of NIGHT- 


DOINGS, a ghoulish, grainy, graphically- 
challenged zine for bone-wagon enthusiasts 
the world over. _ There are a number of 
interviews with hearse owners, which is to 
be expected. More surprising, though: 
the publishers’ attempts to establish 
and identify a shared aesthetic for the 
community. Toward that end, there are 
music, book and movie reviews, top ten 
lists for the year by the contributors, even 
a reprinting of the eponymous Ambrose 
Bierce story.. We can’t truthfully say that 
the effort succeeds; nevertheless, said 
coup d’essai does provide ample food for 
thought and debate. And, of course, there 
are dozens of fab pics of crypt carriages 
and the dark characters — surprisingly, not 
a necrophiliac or gravedigger or mortician 
in the bunch — who've built their lives 
around them. ($5 cash to MortVark, Box 
57694, Sherman Oaks, CA 91413.) 
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Kingdom of Fear - Hunter S. 
Thompson (2003) Simon & Schuster 


Given a critical shellacking when first released for, among 
its many sins, not fully living up to its claim as a revealing 
autobiography, Kingdom of Fear, remains, nevertheless, 
an audacious and incendiary work, as entertaining and as 
candid and as fearless as anything the founder of Gonzo 
journalism has written. Attempting to hedge their bets, 
the publishers describe this collection of hithertofore 
unpublished pieces - and we're not even so sure of this 
— as an aggregate of tales and ruminations of the formative 
experiences comprising Hunter’s almost mythological life. 
And that’s not quite right, as Kingdom possesses a slapped- 


together feel and has a rather, ahem, free form structure. _ 


There are political ruminations and digressions, a short 
story or two, letters to and from friends, many rants and 
three or four longer items in which the good Doctor actually 
gets off his ass and wrestles with the heart of something 
or other. Notably in the sections of the book dealing with 
Thompson’s ill-fated run for sheriff and his sexual abuse trial, 
the latter morphing into a search-and-seizure cause celebre 
in which all charges were dropped and Hunter completely 
vindicated. | Thompson attempts to make said trial the 
centerpiece around which everything else revolves, and in 
light of the organizational chaos which rules this Kingdom, 
it’s a clever strategy. Perhaps, the only strategy, but what 
matter, because in the end, the book is about nothing so 
much as writing, the joy in putting words together to amuse 
and outrage and instruct. But don’t take my word for it 
folks, here’s the good Doctor talking about the rush he gets 
when getting it down right on the page (an by implication 
any artist as this digression begins with Hunter pondering 
the perfection of Lou Reed’s “Walk On The Wild Side”): 


... Every once in a while, but not often, you can sit: 
down and write a thing that you know is going to stand 
people’s hair on end for the rest of their lives - a perfect 
memory of some kind, like a vision, and you can see the 
words rolling out of your fingers and bouncing around 
for a while like wild little jewels before they finally roll 
into place & line up just exactly like you wanted them 
to... 


But Hunter’s being disingenuous, what makes him a great 
writer, is this “perfect memory” and, his refusal, for the most 
part, to keep a firm grasp on every page on which he’s typed 
or scribbled or scrawled, until the words do line up. Exactly 
the way he wants them to. So it doesn’t really matter that 
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the Christmas tale of night visit to Jack Nicholson’s house 
gone terribly awry or another one concerning partying 
on a yacht in Cuba have little to do with each other or any 
goddamn thing. Fantastic stories. Marvelous stories Made 
so by their telling attention to detail, delight in nuance, and 
mastery of rhythm. Right, it’s about the words lining up 
right and in the end, isn’t this all that matters? Forget 
about autobiography and organization, when it gets as good 
and weird as this, it’s closer to song anyway. Prose moves 
inexorably to poetry. Here’s Hunter again, and maybe this 
should have been the review, really: 


I am a confused Musician who got sidetracked into 
this goddamn Word business for so long that I never 
got back to music — except maybe when I find myself 
oddly alone in a quite room with only a typewriter to 
strum on and a yen to write a song. Who knows why? 
Maybe I just feel like singing - so I type. 


In A Lonely Place - Dorothy B._ 
Hughes (2003) Femmes Fatales 


Were not so sure how much this noir inspired the classic 
Nick Ray film of the same name. Because in that flick, the 
male lead, played by Humphrey Bogart, was a screenwriter. 
One with a bit of a short fuse. In the Hughes novel, he’s 
definitely got a major anger management problem. Then 
again, what serial killer doesn’t? 


The setting is postwar Los Angeles. Down these lonely 
streets comes Dix Steele, a recently discharged Army pilot, 
looking to settle down with the right woman. A conundrum, 
as Dix has no job, no prospects and no trade. Oh yes, and 
Mr. Steele hates women. Believes they’re responsible for all 
his failures. When things get problematic, go askew, Dix 
takes matters into his own hands. Matters which take the 
form of pretty young women’s necks. As he fancies himself 
something of a Romeo, Dix usually rapes his helpless victims 
before doing them in. 


Dix is not a complete bum, though. He’s got a monthly 
allowance from a rich uncle. And an old friend from 
Princeton where Dix matriculated, has subleased his swank 
apartment to him for a year. Did we also mention the fact 
that Dix is a metaphorical lady killer as well. Yes, Dix is tall, 
dark and handsome. Like so many psychopaths, Dix is also 
terribly charming. 
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well,andso, despite another old friend, Brub Nicolai, heading 


up the investigations of the recent wave of Dix’ 


of American 


famous 1950 film 
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Dix cannot 
stop himself 
from messing 
with Brub. 
Teasing Brub. 
Dropping hints 
to Brub. And 
this is where 
things really get 
interesting and 
what will. keep 
you turning the 
pages: Dix comes 
to enjoy slyly 
matching wits 
with Brub. Even 
after Dix becomes 
the prime suspect. 


We know Dix is 
compulsive, we can 
see that. But we’re 
never told why 
Dix is compelled 
to pursue a path 
that can only lead 
to the gas chamber. 
We’re only left to 
guess. Perhaps 
its because Dix 
knows Brub’s wife, 
Sylvia, is secretly 
terrified of him and 
as a misogynist, this 
gives him the utmost 
pleasure. Perhaps, 
Dix needs to prove 
to himself that he’s 
smarter than the 
police. Or above the 
law. One thing’s for 
sure, it’s not helping 
his relationship with 
„his new girlfriend, 
Laurel Gray, a 
smalltime. singer and 
actress. Dix is sure 
she’s the “one,” but 
she’s also close friends 
with Brub and Sylvia. 
The smart play then, 
would be to lay off with 
the cat and mouse game. 
Keep it cool, boy! Start 


writing that crime novel you’ve been telling everyone was 
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the real reason you came to the City of Angels. 


The publishers claim that his hardboiled novel is a 
protofeminist work since Dix’s motivations are unexplained, 
and thus there is little difference between the serial killer 
and rapist and “any other man.” An interesting argument, 
ably supported by textual references, but ignoring, in the 
final analysis, one telling fact: the average guy is not a 
criminal. Your typical psychopath, very much resembles 
your average guy, which is why, quite often, he may literally 
get away with murder. Dorothy Hughes understands this 
quite well and this understanding gives In A Lonely Place a 
chilling air of verisimilitude and makes it an unforgettable 
read. 


The Captain Is Out To Lunch And 
The Sailors Have Taken Over 


The Ship - Charles Bukowski 
(1998/2002) Ecco 


In his seventieth year, an ailing but undaunted Bukowski 
was prevailed upon to keep a diary. He worked at it 
intermittently for about two years -the poems and the letters 
and the day trips to the track took precedence - and while 
the results will most likely only appeal only to Charlie’s 
most fervent admirers, Out To Lunch is still a terrific read 
as well as an excellent how-de-do for those unfamiliar with 
the prolific, and now posthumously celebrated, beat writer. 
There’s only one aborted poem and that is a shame; 
nevertheless, there is much philosophy, witty misanthropic 
jeremiads, racetrack theorizing, and off-hand, epigrammatic 
takes on the hell that is the uncompromising writer’s life. 
In lesser hands, a fitful daybook about the scribbler’s trade 
would come off as ridiculously self-serving. In Buke’s big 
misshapen mitts, though, the unflinching honesty, the 
coming-to terms with mortality, the wrestling with the fears 
of failure which permeates so much of this, wins us over. 
That and Charlie’s misanthropic sense of humor. Like 
Tom Waits, with whom he shares a similar sensibility, the 
play, for Bukowski, may indeed be the tragedy, man, but 
like Hemingway and Williams and Lawrence, genius finds 
‘a way to wrest a terribly strange beauty from it all. And 
when beauty will not come, a few deeply angry laughs. 


Ports of Hell - Johnny Strike (2004) 
Headpress 


Jamie Coates, a man without an identity, comes under the 
influence of Elias, a cipher claiming to be a representative 
of the lost civilization of Lemuria. Never given a definite 
assignment, Jamie is asked to travel hither and yon, 


awaiting instructions all the while. Elias, and his perhaps 
“associates,” pop in and out, leaving cryptic messages and 
airplane tickets whilst exhibiting preternatural powers. 
Nothing is explained, and the revelations, such as they are, 
contain nothing of import. Thereader is asked to make 
sense of things Jamie barely understands. And, moreover, 
has no interest in understanding. Jamie Coates is a stranger 
in a strange land perambulating amidst deliberately flat 
prose and inconsequential dialogue. Which only serves to 
disorient and confuse all the more. 


Confuse whom? The reader or the protagonist? Exactly. 
Get the picture? There is no picture. There are no rules. 
Everything is permitted. 


Comic interludes in the form of vile, idiot characters 
striking out at anything and everything while running from 
nothing, neither amuse nor inform. Burroughs is the clear 
influence here but the savage wit, the mordant irony, have 
been excised. 


Ground Control to Major Tom: There’s something 
happening here. What it is, ain't exactly clear. What is 
made manifest, eventually, is that Johnny Strike is sending 
missives from a hell of his own imagining. A hell in which 
the spectacular, the brutal, the preternatural is somehow 
made nauseatingly banal. Or maybe not. 


Zappa, A Biography (2004) - Barry 
Miles (Atlantic Books) 


Why has the task of writing this book review come with 
such dread, avoidance, and general frittering away of time 
doing something, anything, other than actually writing the 
damned review? 


I mean, after all, it’s not like I don’t like Zappa, right? Zappa 
is one of my all time favorite musicians, and his stand on 
free speech is unimpeachable, which is something else 
I hold him in high esteem for. He also had the balls to 
say, “Fuckit” to the commercial music industry AND his 
followers, and just play the goddamned music the way HE 
thought it should be played. 


An awful lot of Zappa’s work is hard to listen to and even 
harder to play, and yet people respond to it with wild 
approval. No small accomplishment that, especially 
considering the fact that he succeeded financially while 
all the while thumbing his nose at the very people and 
instrumentalities that were the ones who provided him 
with his positive cash flow all those years. The fact that he 
treated his fellow musicians with the financial contempt that 
he did is a problematic side issue here, but disregarding 
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that thorny matter, you cannot deny that not only did he 
survive while swimming doggedly against the tide, he 
actually thrived. . 

And this book was certainly well written, chock full of neato 
facts and tidbits I’d never come across before. I gobbled 
it down iħ pretty quick order just as soon as I got my 
grubby hands on it. It’s a good book, of that there can be 
no doubt. 


And yet somehow, there was something with it that caused 
me to avoid writing this review like the plague. 


Alittle voice in the back 
of my brain saying 
that as far as Zappa is 
concerned, this book 
is acceptable, but 
perhaps there may be 
something amiss with 
the fellow who wrote 
it? 


Could be. 


Or could it be the 
interaction between 
Barry Miles and 
his chosen subject 
matter? 


After all, its no 
secret that Francis 
Vincent Zappa was 
a tremendously 
complicated snarl of 
self-contradictions. 
Writing a biography, 
one can be forgiven 
perhaps for taking the 
sensible position that 
that person is a single 
entity, hmm? Seems 
reasonable enough, I 
suppose. 


And, on top of that, 
isnt Zappa the one 


who was famously 
quoted regarding 
rock journalism: 
“Rock journalism 
is people who can’t 
write interviewing 


people who can’t talk 
for people who can’t 


read.” Indeed, he is. And although this book wasn’t written 
after an interview - Zappa died back in 1993 - Barry Miles 
spent more than just a little time hanging out with Zappa. 
Ordinarily, this would be construed favorably, i.e., knowing 
one’s material better than other would-be biographers, but 
perhaps in this case, that doesn’t apply? I don’t know. 


Zappa absolutely refused to allow himself to be placed into 
a single box and instead followed his muse anywhere 
and everywhere it lead. If nothing else, Zappa was prolific. 
Over the course of his unfortunately shortened lifespan, 
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he created a tremendous amount of material, much of it 
strongly at odds with the rest of it. And his allergic reaction 
against anything that might constitute a muzzle on his right 
to speak freely, no matter how slight, caused him to say 
some mighty strange things along the way. Zappa was an 
iconoclastic bastard, and that iconoclasm includes plenty 
of well-aimed swipes at the icon that is Francis Vincent 
Zappa. 


And this, I think, may be where Barry Miles loses his grip 
on his subject matter a bit. 


In particular, the squeamish (for Barry) subject of sex, and 
to a lesser extent, scatological matters in general. 


Zappa just didn’t give a fuck, and said whatever came to 
mind, and wasn’t the least bit shy about recording what 
he’d said (or what others said) and disseminating it far and 
wide. : 


Barry Miles, for reasons known only to himself, seems a bit 
preoccupied with explaining Zappa’s fascination with sex in 
all its myriad manifestations, and in several places, launches 
off into fits of psychobabble that would better have been 
excised from the finished book. Some of this psychobabble 
has a surprisingly schoolmarmish tone to it as well. Barry 
does not approve of certain of Mr. Zappa’s little flights of 
fancy, and he’s not shy about sharing that disapproval with 
the rest of us. 


The bottom line, as far as I can tell, is that Zappa simply 
HATED the thought that anybody, for any reason, including 
himself, could keep him from speaking out on any subject. 
And, as a reaction to those attempts at censorship and self 
censorship, he spoke right out loud about any damn thing 
that pleased him. 


Barry Miles attempts to read far far more into it than that, 
every time the subject comes up, and I think he’s just 
plain wrong. So when you get to those parts of the book 
where Barry launches himself off into the wild blue yonder 
of why, you’re cordially invited to ignore all of it and just 
keep on reading the material, gleaning such facts as may 
be entrapped within the overlying matrix of explanatory 
codswallop, as you go along. 


Barry also tends to side with those people with whom 
Zappa’s path crossed, and whose thoughts, words, or 
whatever, thereupon appeared in the Next Installment of 
whatever project Zappa may have been involved in at the 
time. with nary a nod to the one who made the original 
remark in the first place. Many were the voices that were 
raised in complaint against such practice. After all, J said 
it, shouldn’t J be given credit AND recompense for what I 
said? 


In a word, “No.” You should not. 


Had Zappa not chosen to pluck your little pebble from the 
riverbank, it would have washed out to sea and disappeared 
right along with all the other anonymous little pebbles. 


It was Zappa’s peculiar genius to be able to know exactly 
which little pebbles were worthy of him stopping to pick up 
and put in his pocket. Without his keen eye and ear, all of 
this stuff would have disappeared forever. 


Zappa was a composer, and he looked at the world around 
him with a composer's eye. It was Zappa’s senses that 
arranged things into the patterns he created. The individual 
bits were of little consequence to the overall tapestry that 
he composed. The arrangement was the thing, and only 
Zappa could come up with those arrangements. 


This, for some reason, is an especially difficult subject 
for many people to properly grok. “Tough shit for many 
people,” seems to have been Zappa’s take on the matter. 


But I think Im beginning to ramble here. And, despite my 
earlier misgivings, I actually seem to have written a review 
of sorts anyway. 


This is a “good” book. That it fails to deal with its subject 
matter perfectly is of no concern to anyone. It deals with it 
well enough, and it’s just loaded with wonderful stuff. I 
‚haven’t even touched on a vast treasure trove of additional 
subject matter contained within it. 


Barry Miles did his homework before writing this one, 
that’s for sure, and it shows. 


But do not stop with this biography, please. There’s other 
material out there. And, above all else, there’s Zappa’s 
material too. There’s an awful lot of it, and it speaks for itself 
in a strange and wonderful tongue. And be sure and come 
back and listen to the stuff you didn’t like every few years. It 
has an uncanny ability to sit there and.wait for you to catch 
up with it, at which point, it becomes the truly amazing 
material that it is. Some of it is horribly dated already, and 
for that there’s nothing you can do except appreciate it on 
its technical merits alone. But other parts of it are going to 
withstand the test of time in a way that only “great” art can, 
remaining as fresh as the day it was created, generations 
from now. (James MacLaren) 
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TUNIHERE, 


MOVIE REVIEWS 


Teenagers From Outer Space (1959) 
- (d/sp) Tom Graeff 


Chances are, if you give a quick run-through of the index 
to any of the worst-films-of-all-time compendiums, you'll 
fail to find a listing for this remarkable audacity.. Take 
Ozzy’s word for it, though, a single viewing of Teenagers 
From Outer Space should be enough to convince you that 
Tom Graeff's movie deserves to live in infamy. 


Not that it will take too terribly long for your suspicions to 
be aroused once you discover that our two lead aliens 
sport the very un-extraterrestrial like names Sol and 
Derek. S & D are part of an advance team hitting Earth 
to see whether the planet is capable of supporting life for 
their gorgans. As this flick cost about $1.98 to make, 
the gorgans are played by, get this, lobsters. Oz kids 
you not, kids. Still, they’re pretty scary lobsters as they 
grow to tremendous size and knock cars about with their 
heads and crush people in their giant pincers or claws 
or whatever you call them and... . Whaddya mean, “that 
ain't very frightening’? Mr. Fide doesn’t know about you, 
but lobsters shot in silhouette while standing on their tails 
(these are pretty talented crustaceans) are pretty damn 
horrifying . . . 


OK, maybe not, but what about the fact that the aliens 
have this death ray that sears the flesh from living things 
leaving only the skeleton behind? Or. the fact that our 
visitors all talk like crazed towel boys at a gay bathhouse? 
That's pretty unsettling, isn't it? 


Perhaps even more disquieting: Teenagers is a poorly 
disguised Christian anti-Communist tract masquerading 
as a 50s sci-fi drive-in flick. Yes, it is too. The good 
spaceman, Derek, is a man who believes all life is 
sacrosanct and cites a banned book — called, The Book 
— written by a prophet from his home planet. This, in 
contradistinction to.the laws of said planet which mandate 
euthanizing the aged and infirm in an effort to perfect 
a master race. That's the Nazis, sure, but that’s also 
Communism as understood by the average American in 
the 50s. Workers of the world unite to crush individualism 
and form a state in which every one was to be a carbon 
copy of one another. Hey, don't look at Oz, go back and 
read some of the transcripts of the McCarthy hearings. 


Derek, flees from the advance party once he learns he and 
his compatriots have not come in peace, and attempts to 
warn the citizens of small-town anywhere. Despite his 
avant-garde gas-station attendant garb and lack of funds, 
Derek arouses little suspicion and is immediately taken 
on as a boarder by a kindly grandfather and his lovely 
daughter. For some unearthly reason, Derek is unable 
to convince pops and daughter that he is not of this Earth 
and that the entire planet is on the brink of extinction. 


Meanwhile, Sol has been ordered by his leaders, to 
capture and return with Derek. This he is unable to do 
and in frustration, transmogrifies numerous innocents into 
skeletal cadavers with his raygun. As Sol embarks on his 
murderous rampage, the gargan-lobster released by the 
crew back at the landing site, grows to tremendous size 
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and starts chomping and stomping on the citizens of our 
picturesque little town. More spaceships too, suddenly 
appear in the balmy summer sky. Not to worry, Derek 
manages to save all mankind by vaporizing the lobster 
and subsequently blowing all of the invading spaceships 
right out of the air. Unfortunately, Derek is forced to 
sacrifice himself in the process. 


All’s well that ends well; nevertheless, it’s interesting 
to note that the screenplay has all the “outsiders,” read 
non-Americans, getting their just deserts. As well as 
the town slattern and the vigilantes. So let’s check the 
scoreboard, shall we? The alien facists (again, code 
term for Communist in the 50s), the promiscuous, and 
those willing to break the First Commandment, are made 
to shuffle off the mortal coil. The non-human Derek, 
deliberately sacrifices himself for the good of mankind. 
And no, Derek is clean-shaven and does not wear 
sandals. But damn if the young woman whom Derek falls 
for wasn’t named Mary. 


Gozu (2003) — (d) Takashi Miike (sp) 
Sakichi Sato 


Oz would have to call Miike the leader of the Japanese 
nouvelle vague as he’s made over fifty films in the last 
decade. Mr. Fide, however, is not yet ready to say of 
Takashi’s body of work, “Hey, Miike! Miike, we like it.” 
Granted, Ozzy will most likely never see all of Takashi’s 
flicks; though he has seen the more celebrated ones like 
Audition (1999) and Ichi The Killer (2001), and while they 
contained some remarkable scenes, they were, for the 
most part, rather dull. Pacing seems to be a problem for 
this Japanese auteur. You get a slam bang moment 
leaving your skull ringing, and then Miike goes into 
soothe mode, lulling you to sleep with exposition and fitful 
dialogue and misdirection. Then, another punch to the 
head. 


Miike’s latest effort follows suit. Unfortunately, as this 
story of an aspiring Yakuza named Minami searching 
for the body of his deranged elder (also Yakuza) brother 
Ozaki, who he may or may not have killed, Gozu is a 
long slow trip to nowhere. With some weird set-pieces 
laid out to keep our minds and eyes from wandering. 
Kind of a cheap ploy, since anyone who has seen a Miike 
film knows that this Japanese lunatic is making flicks for 
himself and himself only. So why bother throwing a few 
crumbs to the putative audience. 


Anyway, where was Oz? Oh yes... things to keep us 
watching: Like a graphic Chihuahua killing by Ozaki 
which opens the film, seals his fate and sets the whole 
shebang in motion. (The Yakuza bosses watching from 
inside a restaurant are so horrified they order Minami to 
dispatch Ozaki as of yesterday.) 


Like what else? Hmmm, how about a Yakuza boss 
who must stick large wooden spoons into his anus so 
he can achieve an erection? Howzabout an aging hotel 
proprietress whose breasts leak such copious amounts 
of milk she is able to keep the local grocery stores fully 
stocked? Then there’s the latent homosexual who paints 
half his face Kabuki white and claims it's a hereditary 
skin disease. And let us not forget the mysterious beauty 
appearing near the end of the film who claims to be the 
reincarnation of the dead brother but wants to fuck Minami 


anyway. 


All of the aforementioned may pique your curiosity; 
however, if you add up everything just described, it comes 
out to about ten minutes in a running time of well over 
an hour and a half. That just doesn’t cut it, my friends. 
So take Mr. Fide’s advice and fast forward to the last ten 
minutes where you'll get to see one of the most unusual 
deaths (electrocution by spoon in ass) and births (full 
grown man crawling from vagina) in film history. 


Unknown World (1951) — (d) Terrell O. 
Morse (sp) Millard Kaufman 


Special effects mavens Irvin Block and Jack Rabin, 
heartened by their accidental success with Rocketship XM 
(reviewed last issue), decided they could make a fortune 
cashing in on the sci-fi craze sweeping the teen scene in 
the early 50s. First up, was this inert flick concerning a 
pacifist scientist searching for a place to hide when the 
nuclear war he believes to be inevitable, incinerates the 
Earth. The scientist, Dr. Jeremiah Morley, has somehow 
concluded that the center of terra firma is not a fiery molten 


‘mass but a cool, balmy refuge, somewhat like Barbados. 


So the good doctor builds this giant drilling machine he 
dubs a cyclotron — “an amphibious conveyance based 
on the principles of ovoidal atmosphere” — and enlists a 
number of his eminent colleagues to sign up for a trip to the 
center of things. Unfortunately, Dr. Morley has expended 
all his donated funds building his drilling vehicle, and is 
forced to take the cash offered by a playboy millionaire, 
who agrees to provide the financing provided, much to the 
consternation of the assembled brains, that he be allowed 
to tag along. 


And boy, does the millionaire waste his money because 
nothing really happens. Which is about what one can 
expect when the primary shooting takes place in the 
Carlsbad Caverns of New Mexico. It’s just one long shot 
after another of the actors walking around and picking up 
rocks. Then a quick cut to our toy cyclotron whirring its 
way down dark passages. Then a cut to the inside where 
our subjects are bickering. Mostly at the millionaire who's 
making lame comments and trying his best to pick up the 
one female on board, Dr. Joan Lindsey. 
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Now dig this underlying strain of misogyny here. Dr. 
Lindsey is described early on as an “ardent feminist,” 
which is kind of shocking for a flick made in 1951. You 
just don’t hear descriptive language like this, either in films 
or the popular literature of the day. Thus the viewer is left 
to ask him or herself exactly what is meant by “feminist,” 
much less “ardent feminist.” Are we to conclude that Dr. 
Lindsey is an uncompromising bitch? Certainly, that’s 
a side of her. Early on when the financing committee 
remonstrates with her for “being out of order,” she testily 
replies, “The whole world is out of order.” Remember, it’s 
the 50s. The early 50s. What are the filmmakers trying 
to tell us? Right. Dr. Lindsey needs to be domesticated. 
By aman. She's just wasting her time pretending to be 
a scientist. Hell, her only award for her research was 
conferred by the Confederation of Women Scientists. 
Men aren't taking her seriously. How can they? She’s a 
woman playing at a man’s game. 


It's inevitable, then, that Dr. Lindsey fall for the millionaire; 
he’s the one “man” on board who doesn’t take her 
seriously. Except as a breeder and sexual object. Never 
mind that his carelessenss results in the poisoning of the 
water supply. Or that his ineptitude causes the death 
of one of the fellow travelers. The hell with all of that 
girls: he’s rich, carefree and stupid. The ideal man. How 
could you not fall for him? Besides the smart guys, the 
brainiacs are boring. We know this because we are told 
this at the beginning: 


“Don’t the scientists ever talk?” 


“Not unless they have something to say. 
That’s the way it is with clever people.” 


Hmmm, and here we were thinking that clever people did 
nothing but talk. In any case, Unknown World may be a 
bit of a trial, but if you're willing to sit, closely watch, and 
listen, you can’t help but be fascinated by its willful flouting 
of the laws of science, its contemptuous attitude toward 
women, and its puerile notions of story. Co-producer 
Rabin would go on to make the immortal Cat-Women of 
the Moon and scenarist Kaufman would find fame as the 
scriptwriter for Spencer Tracy’s Bad Day At Black Rock. 


The Loveless (1982) - (d/sp) Kathryn. 
Bigelow & Monty Montgomery 


This recently re-released biker film is remembered today, 
if at all, as the initial cinematic showcase for actor Willem 
Dafoe and director Bigelow who would later go on to create 
the cult classic vampire flick Near Dark. Bigelow’s debut, 
however, is a rather dull effort, sunk by a vapid script and 
her tendency to linger . .. On the loving artifacts — vintage 
Harleys, 50s & 60s collectibles, populuxe diner furnishings 
- assembled to recreate Civil-Rights era Florida. On the 
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lithe, hairless physique of Mr. Dafoe. On the motorcycle 
outfits of Dafoe and his boys. Although as to the outfits, 
Ms. Bigelow overdoes it a bit, as her leather-clad and 
Mopar-patched crew look more like refugees from the 
Village People than authentic bikers. 


Ms. Bigelow trained as a painter, so we can perhaps 
forgive her for lovingly perambulating about her mise en 
scene. What we cannot accept so easily: a story that 
goes nowhere and in which nothing, well almost nothing, 
happens. The movie opens with a wordless sequence in 
which the camera slowly and lovingly caresses Dafoe’s 
body before he hops on his bike and hits the road. We 
learn, in the next scene which involves Dafoe, in a clingy 
wife-beater t, changing a tire for a stranded hooker, that 
hes an ex-con named Vance, and is on his way to a diner 
somewhere in northern Florida, to wait for his crew. 


The plan is to hit Daytona to “watch them howl,” the “them” 
presumably the stock cars hurtling along that City’s 
famous racetrack. We get to watch Dafoe eat his entire 
breakfast and smoke three cigarettes before his homies 
— which includes rockabilly rouser Rabert Gordon — show 
up to inform Vance/Dafoe that they ain't going nowhere as 
one of the young dude’s hog has broken down. And it’s 
going to take about half a day to fix. 


Well, as there really is no town to speak of, Dafoe and 
company can’t really get in.much trouble. So instead of 
gang fights,drag racing and unspeakably filthy orgies, we 
get to watch the boys (and one gal) work on the broken 
bike, dance a bit and mumble, in a manner Lee Strasberg 
would no doubt approve, lines like, “Cool your jets, man,” 
and “We're going nowhere fast.” Ain't that the truth, 
Daddy-O! ` 

Perhaps sensing that her film is going nowhere and taking 
its time about it, Bigelow allows Dafoe to have a fling with 
the town whore. To further spice things up, the screenplay 
makes her underage so that the audienċe can be treated 
to the requisite shotgun-toting incestuous hillbilly father. 
In a film so resolutely quiet and unassuming, the intrusion 
of this Southern Gothic element will strike the viewer as 
rather gratuitous; still, it shows that Bigelow is at least 
conversant with the conventions of the biker genre. 
Would that she had spent more time with Hells Angels on 
Wheels than Virgin Spring. 


Old Boy (2003) - (d/sp) Chan-wook 
Park 


Old Boy? Howzabout, “Ho boy” when looking for a way to 
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open his review of this flick for Brutarian readers? It’s a 
bad start, true, but Oz simply cannot find the way to begin, 
or how to presume to begin to describe what is, perhaps, 
the ultimate revenge fantasy. One that is so ingenious 
and so diabolically twisted, it makes Titus Andronicus look 
like a Disney outing. 


OH Dae-Su is a crapulous, small-time businessman. 
We're told he’s a loving father to a wife and a little girl, 
but when he first meet him, OH’s trying to pick a fight 
with a number of cops in a police station where he’s been 
brought for being drunk and disorderly. A loyal friend 
comes to bail him out, yet OH insists on making a call 
from a telephone booth to let his wife know he’s alright 
before sobering up. OH hands off the phone to the friend 
asking him to pay his respects to his wife, which the friend 
does. After exchanging a few pleasantries, the friend 
turns round to find that OH has vanished. 


Cut to OH, bearded, unkempt, screaming, with his head 
pushed through a latch in an iron door. He’s demanding 
to be released, then cursing, now. threatening, finally 
begging to know the reason he’s being held prisoner. The 
jailer pushes OH’s head back through the opening with 
his foot. Then bolts the latch. 


Cut now to a badly furnished, windowless hotel room with 
a toilet and shower taking up one wall. The only exit is 
the iron door. We learn from OH’s voice-over narration 
that he’s been holed up here for fifteen years. And he still 
hasn't a clue as to why. The film takes us back thru the 
years and shows us life for OH from day one as a prisoner: 
There's only a television for company. No visitors. OH 
gives up trying to make sense after what? Days? Years? 
He tries suicide. He tries going mad. OH is unsuccessful 
at both. . 


The people controlling things are always watching him. 


He is injected with drugs to keep him relatively passive. 


He is gassed at night to knock him out so that he and his 
room may be cleaned. OH, resigned, trains himself to be 
a fighter and begins to dig thru the wall behind his bed. 
We watch the years pass by way of television - the fall of 
the Berlin Wall, Korea’s run through the World Cup, the 
Gulf War and then, suddenly, inexplicably, OH is a free 
man. 


OH and the viewer quickly learn that he’s been kept 
imprisoned all this time by an underground criminal 
_ contractor. Imprisoned for some grave sin committed 
years before his incarceration. The remainder, and 
majority of Old Boy, consists of OH’s efforts to discover 
the sin. And of OH’s killing and mangling as many people 
as possible. Alot ofit.unnecessary. Yet OH doesn't really 
have time to think about whether or not he’s being a bit 
excessive. You see, OH’s fallen in love. With a girl he’s 
met on his first day out. However, the man responsible 
for OH’s jailing has informed him, via cell phone, that OH 


has only five days in which to unlock the mystery or his 
newfound amoranta will be killed. 


It's a great story and a lot more complicated then the 
above. There's a little something for everyone — sex, 
art (Old Boy won the grand prize at Cannes), magnificent 
acting, and a great deal of violence, including one stomach- 
turning scene for the ages in which OH, in a fit of loathing 
and despair, eats a writhing, horribly alive, baby octopus. 
Despite that, the denouement, in which the true nature 
of the revenge is made clear, will have you forgiving the 
filmmakers everything. 


Dead End (2003) - (d/sp) Jean- 
Baptiste Andrea, Fabrice Canepa 


It's a crying shame. We get dreck like Darkness and White 
Noise pushed on us and a creepy little ghost story like this 
pass us right by on its nosedive straight to video. Of 
course you can’t blame theatre owners for taking a pass 
on a horror film taking place primarily in a car. Don’t make 
the same mistake as the guys running the cinemabunkers, 
though, as Dead End possesses more imagination, black 
humor and trenchant social commentary than a dozen 
Blades. 


Ray: Wise, of Twin Peaks fame, gets top billing as 
Frank Harrington, a burnt-out auto salesman driving his 
immediate family to his in-laws on Christmas Eve. Out 
of boredom and frustration, Frank decides to take the 
more scenic route through the backwoods. It’s also a 
more circuitous path and this turns out to be a big mistake 
because the absence of traffic and billboards and noise 
causes Frank to fall asleep at the wheel. And nearly 
crash into an oncoming car. 


Miraculously, none of the family is hurt — grunge-brat son, 
horse-faced mom, perky blonde graduate student sis and 
her jock fiancé. Nor is there so much as a scratch on the 
SUV. No sooner is everyone back aboard and the utility 
vehicle once again rolling, than a mysterious lady in white 
appears, baby in arms, in the middle of the road. 


Thus begins a downward spiral into slow Hell, well, 
actually a road to nowhere but the filmmakers use this 
as an excuse to symbolically deconstruct our idealistic 
Americanized notions of God, family, family values and 
societal mores. Thus, the stoner kid, the one seemingly 
oblivious to reality is the first to suss what’s going on while 
the sister, the sister, the academically-trained psychiatrist, 
goes into shock. The father is a tower of jello who has 
long since been cuckholded by his wife. The wife, is 
anything but a mother. She seems more concerned with 
her chocolate pumpkin pie then her unmarried daughter’s 
pregnancy and her teenage son’s obvious marijuana 
dependency. 
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It's all played out — not spelled out — with the bickeringand Dead End is no masterpiece, but it's disquieting and , 
internecine warfare in the car and it’s all wickedly funny contains more than a morsel of food for thought. Besides, 
and quite clever. But you’re not given too much time to how can you dislike a flick that tells us that the only 
laugh, or to reflect, because things are closing in quite possible way a married woman in America can achieve . 
quickly on our dysfunctional family. In unexpected and a truly satisfying orgasm is by spanking a lobe of her 
gruesome ways. - exposed brain. 


NEW WORLD PICTURES 
Copyright 1976, New World Pictures. È C14—A WALL OF FLAME EN 
Pee nonis hier Feng ee presents 2 RASH THAT Fi Ka 
ra azine ion. 
(mntsa eee CANNONBALL TRAVELERS IN “CANNO 


A film by Paul Bartel 


ENS OF SMASHED VEHICLES 
+E SCENE OF THE HUGE 
RACERS AND INNOCENT 


NSS 76/156 


Cannonball (1976) — Paul Bartel 
(sp) Paul Bartel, Donald C. Simpson 


An absolute, incoherent piece of nonsense and all the 
more enjoyable for that. David Carradine stars as Coy 
Buckman, former racing star and now ex-felon, looking 
to jumpstart his career 
a by taking the flag in 
he Cannonball, the 
egendary and illegal 
cross-country LA to 
New York race. It's a 
wonderful way to make a 
movie without a script — in 
act the filmmakers never 
really get out of California 
_ — because all you have to 
. do is put down a few idiot 
_ bits of business between 
the car crashes and 
_ there you are. You have 
| Carradine flashing a few 
_ of his kung-fu moves 
in two fight scenes, 
| Mary Woronov and her 
` wenches flashing some 
_ skin, and Dick Miller, Gerrit 
< Graham and an African- 
_ American in a Cadillac 
providing comic relief. 
< God, who couldn't write 
| this stuff? You? Me? A 
| monkey with a typewriter 
in all probability. So 
_ why were all those Burt 
_ Reynolds’ assembly-line 
_ vehicles such lemons? 
“Oh yeah, thats right, 
he monkeys didn’t have 
union cards and so Burt 
had to use guys from the 
Screenwriters’ Guild. 


P Night Train 
Murders (1975) 
= (d) Aldo Lado 
(sp) Roberto 
nfascelli et al 


The Italians, perhaps with 
he exception of Dario 
_ Argento, copied all forms 
_ of American exploitation 
_in the 70s. Except 


perhaps, blaxploitation as the Afro-American population 
is not quite what it is in the States so there was, more 
than likely, little market for it. Nevertheless, the Eye-Tyes 
managed to carve themselves a hefty niche in the world 
of trash cinema during this period and Senor Lado was 
no small part of it. Short Night of the Glass Dolls and 
Who Saw Her Die, while relatively obscure stateside, are 
considered classic bits of trash by trash connoisseurs. 


Night Train Murders, while as sick as they come, is too vile 
for even the most jaded sensibility. A reworking of Last 
House On The Left, director Lado places two beautiful 
young innocents on a train from Germany to Europe and 
asks us to watch a desultory, dance of death between 
the girls and a triumvirate consisting of a pair of leather- 
jacketed toughs and their jaded blonde eurotrashista. 


There’s no point to any of this, it's pure pornographic 
violence adorned with effete directorial touches and 
laconic acting — a dumb show for impotents. Lado looks 
to add a little weight to his bankrupt effort by constantly 
intercutting to a vacuous and ineffectual dinner party 
put on by one of the girls unhappily married parents, 
but he never really makes the reason for this clear. Are 
we meant to infer that the way of sex is death, whether 
institutionalized a la marriage, or outside of it? 


To ask, however, for grist for anyone if a film like this, is 
to beg the issue. Those tasteless individuals coming to 
movies like this — chronic masturbators, serial killers, badly 
aging gorehounds - are looking only for the kind of cheap 
thrills only exploitation can bring. And it must be said, in 
all fairness, that Lado delivers. There’s sexual assault in 
a bathroom, slow voluptuous rape, forced masturbation, 
hymen-piercing by switchblade, brutal beatings and even 
the stabbing of Santa Claus. All delivered at a stately 
pace and within an artfully wrought atmosphere of dread. 


Erotic Nights of the Living Dead 


1980) — Aristide Massaccesi (s 
George Eastman 


An uneasy mixture of hardcore sex and graphic gore 
which the director himself has disowned, Erotic Nights 
nevertheless possesses no small bit of raffish charm. 
Much of this is the result of the professional sheen, 
Massaccesi, a former cinematographer for Mario Bava, 
lends to the film. The insouciant brio displayed in the 
numerous explicit pornographic sequences also serves to 
make the implausible and somewhat confusing narrative 
less an irritant than it might ordinarily have been. 


The lithe and luscious Laura Gemser (Black Emmanuelle 
in America) gets top billing but it's the genitalia and grue 
that are the real stars here. The set-up provides us one 
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John Wilson, a wealthy, hulking, priapic architect advance 
scouting Cat Island, a palm-tree laden but barren reef for 
possible resort development. Ok, let’s get to the isle, 
as we know that’s where the undead lie and Ms. Gemser 
awaits, right. Not so fast, horror fans, first we have to 
spend an hour watching Mr. Wilson trip the light fantastic 
with a couple of prostitutes and Larry, the charter-boat 
captain Wilson eventually hires, making it with the wife of 
one of his affluent customers. Just when you think you 
can’t stand any more of the old in-out, and we're finally 
about to set sail, the architect stumbles upon Fiona, 
a piece of Eurotrash in the hotel room adjacent to his, 
and Larry gets a personal performance by a stripper, the 
highlight of which is’an inventive popping of a cork on 
a champagne bottle. Ozzy, kids you not, kids. Still, we 
do eventually get to Cat Island but not before Fiona and 
Wilson nearly drive poor Larry insane by doffing their 
clothes and going at it everywhere on the boat. Jesus H. 
tap-dancing Christ! Isn't anyone the least bit concerned 
that one and all are on their way to a haunted isle? 


To remind you that Erotic Nights is also a horror flick, 
director Massaccesi, allows his funereal-wrapped 
zombies to rip the faces off a few locals but that’s all the 
nasty business we're allowed until the last fifteen minutes 
or so of the movie. Before then, we learn that Cat Island 
is inhabited by two ghosts — Gemser and her wizened 
grandfather — and that the graveyard thereon houses the 
bodies of the restless corpses. Not that they tell our sex- 
starved trio that; it’s just kind of obvious when Gemser 
and her grandpap keep vanishing every time you turn 
around. This doesn’t seem to bother Larry and Co., as 
all of them, including Fiona in one lovely sequence, take 
turns being seduced by Gemser. 


It all turns out badly for our hapless triumvirate, but you'll 
hardly care, as the “living” characters are so ridiculously 
Dionysian as to be barely human. In fact, by film's end, 
their preternatural and continued concupiscence will have 
you asking just who the hell on the island are the real 
monsters? Sure, the people on the boat have it all over 
the zombies in terms of looks, but it’s the creatures who 
are defending their island from invasion and eventual 
despoilment. So, as the credit’s roll, it's with some small 
measure of satisfactiont we witness the undead’s triumph 
and the irony of having Fiona and Larry - Wilson having 
been orally castrated and bled to death by Gemser - carted 
off to an insane asylum to live out their days gibbering and 
vainly trying to copulate with one another. 


Living Hell (2000) - (d/sp) Shugo Fujii 


Ozzy doesn’t ask much from exploitive horror. Even 
foreign ones. For the most part, such films are vile and 
misogynistic and almost totally devoid of intelligence. 
Mr. Fide knows this and still he does not care. All he asks 


is that there be some female nudity, a couple of laughs 
and that the graphic carnage and dismemberment take 
place ON THE SCREEN. Apparently for the makers of 
Living Hell that is asking for far too much, as there is 
nary an exposed breast or damaged limb in sight in this 
snoozer billing itself as the Japanese Texas Chainsaw 
Massacre. Which cheeses-off Ozzy even more, as there 
isn’t a chainsaw employed in the entire ninety-minute plus 
running time. 


To be fair, there are many household implements used 
in inventive ways. Still, almost all the mayhem in this 
silly story of a demented old lady and her deranged 
mute daughter torturing their wheelchair bound nephew/ 
cousin, all takes place out of camera range. Or just out 
of camera range. Or on the edge of camera range. This 
is foolishness. This is annoying. This is intolerable. Oz 
doesn’t know about you but he wants to see the eyeball 
plucked, the brain fried, the penis barbecued. Got your 
interest now, haven't I? Of course, you sick little puppy. 
The filmmakers know this as well. So it’s a mystery as 
to why the groovy red and oleaginous muck has been 
eschewed. ; 


A Snake of June (2003) — d/sp Shin 


Tsukamoto 


A vacuously arty exercise in erotic surrealism by the 
visionary director of Tetsuo | and Il and Tokyo Fist. 
Filmed in blue-tinted monochrome, and set in an unnamed 
Japanese city where rain is the only constant, Tsukamoto 
has fashioned a tone poem in which Eros and Thanatos 
touch, kiss, and embrace; but never truly come together. 
The principal players in this trite and banal disquisition are 
little more than ciphers. Thereis Rinko, a young and alluring 
counselor for a cancer hotline, married to Shigehiko, a 
balding, decidedly unattractive older businessman, more 
concerned with the state of the plumbing in his apartment 
than his wife’s growing sexual frustration. Into Rinko’s 
life, and ultimately, Shigehiko’s, comes a photographer 
suffering from terminal stomach cancer, one who finds 
himself so moved by Rinko’s counsel on the phone, he 
falls in love with her. Or perhaps, lust is the better word. 
However one chooses to describe the photographer's 


“obsession, he lucks into an outdoor masturbation session 


of Rinko’s, and using the photographs he surreptitiously 
takes, blackmails Rinko into “freeing” herself sexually. 
During the course of her emancipation — much less 
erotic than one would hope given the portentous buildup 
— Rinko discovers she too has cancer at which point the 
film devolves into a hopeless muddle and the story, such 
as it is, virtually abandoned. Still, it all looks beautiful, 
if nightmarish, and there are some bravura sequences, 
notably the stage show for gasmasked suits in which 
naked women are slowly drowned in fishtanks. 
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Andy Kaufman Files - Volume 1 (DVD) 
Ears Of The Rabbit - A. Kaufman 


Files, Volume 2 (DVD 
I’m From Hollywood (DVD 


Stormy Justice with Judge Tony 


Clifton (DVD) 


The Tony Clifton Movie (DVD) 

(all produced/directed by Lynne 
Margulies: Joe Orr co-directed “I’m 
From Hollywood:” Tony Clifton 
allegedly directed “The Tony Clifton 
Movie”) 


This is the absolute fucking mother lode if you’re an 
Andy Kaufman fan and you think you've seen it all! 
Lynne Margulies, Andy’s confidant, soul mate, and live- 
in girlfriend the last 2 years of his life (and, | am happy 
to say, an absolute sweetheart, who’s the subject of an 
upcoming interview in Brutarian), has dug through her 
archives of Andy's tapes and shows, come up with some 
previously unreleased gems by the madman/genius, and 
released them on limited edition DVDs through Ebay 
(Seller Name - Margu). If that weren’t enough, she’s also 
allowed us a peek at the continuing looniness of lounge 
singer extraordinaire Tony Clifton, with two DVDs of his 
recent goings-on. 


The material on the two Kaufman Files runs the gamut 
from footage of Andy acting in college (1969), to his very 
first TV appearance in 1972 (with a young and puffy- 
cheeked Andy looking uncannily like Elvis), to his last- 
ever public appearance at the LA Improv in 1983. While 
you may have seen snippets of some of this footage (as 
| had), it was on the A&E biography of Andy, which was 
also written/directed by Lynne. Highlights include: Andy’s 
10 minute tape of “Uncle Andy’s Funhouse” from 1980; a 
hilarious 1978 TV show from Ohio, “Bananaz,” featuring a 
fight between Andy and co-conspirator “Dr.” Bob Zmuda 
on a kids show, which prompted protest phone calls from 
angry parents (!); Andy's 5 minute take on Dostoevsky’s 
“The Idiot,” which was rejected by the David Letterman 
show as too silly, prompting Andy to show footage from 
“The Big Chill” during that appearance in ‘83 (Letterman - 
“But Andy, you weren't in that movie!” Andy - “Yes, | know, 
but | saw it yesterday, and | liked it!”); and my personal 
favorite, a thinly disguised Kaufman doing Tony Clifton in 
‘79 at the Improv in LA, which was done in response to 
rumors that he and Mr. Clifton were one and the same. To 
combat the rumors, he showed up in just a bad wig and 
moustache, and did his Clifton “impersonation.” Great 
stuff! 


| suspect many of our readers are already familiar with 
I’m >From Hollywood, which goes into Andy’s wrestling 
schtick with Jerry Lawler in Memphis. Footage which 
was removed from the version that Comedy Central has 
shown is restored on this new DVD version. An all-time 
classic! 


Lastly, the two Clifton DVD's are unbelievable! | presume 
it's Zmuda in the cheesy tux who’s under the bad wig, 
moustache and makeup. (NOTE: Andy K. only played 
Clifton a handful of times....just enough to start the rumors 
and cause trouble. It was Bob Z. most of the time.) Stormy 
Justice is just like one of those damn real life courtroom 
shows that are on. every network channel in the country 
nowadays....only none of those shows have Tony Clifton 
as their judge! Judge Tony hears 4 cases involving clearly 
confused, bewildered individuals who signed up to have 
their cases heard by a real judge. Clifton’s legal instincts 
and reasoning in these cases, coupled with his natural 
belligerence, make no sense....the whole point of the 
show. Actual TV commercials from Reno, Nevada have 
been inserted throughout, giving it the appearance of the 
real thing. Too fucking funny! The Tony Clifton Movie, 
allegedly directed by the great man himself, includes: 
the “Man On The Moon” press conference that made 
the newspapers due to Clifton’s unexpected appearance 
and fight with Jim Carrey (or “Drew Carrey”, as TC calls 
him); Clifton being denied entrance to the Oscars show; 
Tony getting booted from the Capitol Records Office; 
Tony recording his version of “Man On The Moon” at Sun 
Studios in Memphis; several TC music videos; and what 
Lynne refers to as “Gestapo Christmas,” where Tony goes 
door to door right after Christmas, asking people to turn 
off their Christmas lights. Again, these videos are must’ 
haves for Andy fans. Go to Ebay and buy them!!! Also - 
buy her Uncle Andy’s Funhouse and Tony Clifton and The 
Cliftones t-shirts as well! (John Oliver) 


Punk Rock Zombie Kung Fu Catfight 
(Directed by Peter Bernard) 


This little sci-fi gem about insects from outer space taking 
over the Earth (or at least the NYC punk rock scene ) by 
mind control looks like it was made on a budget of about 
$40.....although I’m sure it cost more than that to get the 
releases for the music used in the soundtrack....and Peter 
Bernard might have also rented the video camcorder....I'll 
tell ya what, maybe it set him back a couple of hundred 
bucks or so. He’s selling DVD copies at $15 a pop on his 
website, and | bet he’s broken even already. Anyhow.... 
I’ve pretty much given away the plot already - it’s insects 
from outer space colluding with several nuts on Earth to 
take over the NYC punk music scene. It features a weirdo 
in a cape wrestling several nubile honeys and eventually 
sticking a beetle in their ear, which somehow takes over 
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their minds. Amongst the ladies wrestling with this gent 
are the lovely Mango and gorgeous Brut favorite Kitty 
Kowalski......l’d pay to see her wrestle any day...Hell, I’d 
love to wrestle her myself, even if she probably would kick 
my ass!!! One complaint - there’s only one catfight in the 
movie....it’s mostly women wrestling the caped goofball... 
well, actually it's two complaints - | would have liked to 
have seen more of Kitty! Featuring live (and lip-synched) 
performances by NY bands and performers such as The 
Kowalskis, the Sex Slaves, The Minors, Bex Schwartz, 
The Drive, and Peelander-Z (who put on a VERY strange 
live show!), the highlight of this film (aside from wrestling 
women, of course) is the premise that the alien takeover 
and subsequent de-gutting of punk music somehow ties 
into George W. being in the White House...which makes 
sense to me. One Hell of a lot of fun to watch. (John 
Oliver) 


The MC5 - A True Testimonial 
(Directed by David C. Thomas) 


I’ve been hearing about this excellent documentary on 
Detroit legends The MC5 for over a year now, but | just 
recently managed to obtain a bootleg DVD of it. Due to 
major ongoing legal hassles between guitarist Wayne 
Kramer and the film makers over the rights to the band’s 
music used in the movie, it has never officially been 
distributed or shown, other than at several promo shows 
and film festivals last year. In addition, an ongoing 
lawsuit between the late singer Rob Tyner’s family and 
the 3 remaining band members (Kramer, bassist Michael 


Davis, and drummer Dennis Thompson) over rights to 
the group’s recordings, compositions, and even the MC5 
trademark, could throw another wrench into the works 
regarding the release of this film, not to mention the future " 
of the 3 band members playing together (as they did - 
throughout much of 2003 and 2004). After a year’s wait, 
I've finally seen it....and the wait was worth it! Chock full 


. of footage of incendiary live performances from the 60’s 


and early 70’s, Thomas’ film delves into what made the 
band tick, and what made the 5 human beings in the band 
tick. With Tyner and Fred “Sonic” Smith both deceased, 
Kramer is now the unofficial spokesman for the band, as’ 
is evident in the interview footage. He pretty much covers 
the history of the band, driving around Detroit to various 
sites of historic shows and venues (such as the Grande 
Ballroom). Both Davis and Thompson come across in 
their interviews as burn-outs...although, God knows, they 
can still play! While the band appeared in the late 60’s to 
be revolutionaries who were willing to do whatever to took 
to fight “the man,” it appears 35 years later that they were 
just a bunch of kids who basically wanted to play loud 
rock & roll music. Now, it’s quite possible that they've 
mellowed over the years in the wake of all that’s happened 
to them - drug addiction, jail time, divorces, deaths, record 
company hassles, harassment by the cops, the FBI, and 
fellow revolutionaries, inner-band hassles over wearing 
spangly outfits (not to mention Sonic Smith’s super-hero 
outfit he wore at several later shows), etc. Some of the 
excellent quality live footage is from FBI surveillance 
tapes.....wonder if they have some great unreleased MC5 
bootlegs in their files? Overall, one of the best rock-u- 
dramas ever. (John Oliver) 
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Lautlos wie nächtli- 
che Schatten nähert 
sich eine Gefahr. Es 
sind Zombies — Leben- 
de Tote — die Nacht für 
Nacht aus ihren Gräbern 
steigen und ihre Opfer su- 
chen. Wer sie zu Gesicht be- 
kommt, ist dem Tode geweiht. 


